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HYMAN LUMER 
Lenin on the General 
Crisis of Capitalism 


Central in Lenin’s many-sided theoretical contributions is his pro- 
found analysis of imperialism. History has amply borne out the cor- 
rectness of this analysis. The events of the past fifty-odd years have 
demonstrated beyond question the correctness of Lenin’s character- 
ization of imperialism as moribund, decaying capitalism, as the 
fnal stage of capitalism in which its contradictions are sharpened 
to the breaking point, in which its replacement by socialism is on 
the order of the day.” “The epoch of capitalist imperialism,” he 
wrote, “is one of ripe and rotten-ripe capitalism, which is about 
to collapse, and which is mature enough to make way for socialism.” 
(Collected Works, Vol. 22, p. 109.) 


Origin of General Crisis of Capitalism 


Since these words were written, capitalism has in fact made way 
for socialism in much of the world. Capitalism has been plunged into 
an era of progressively deepening general crisis, an era which had 
its origin in World War I. In that period, Lenin’s analysis formed 
the theoretical cornerstone of the victory of the socialist revolution 
in Russia. It is no less valuable as a guide to the struggles of the 
present day. 

“The European war is a tremendous historical crisis, the begin- 
ning of a new epoch. Like any crisis, the war has aggravated deep- 
seated antagonisms and brought them to the surface, tearing aside 
all veils of hypocrisy, rejecting all conventions and deflating all cor- 
tupt or rotting authorities.” So wrote Lenin in December of 1914, 
after the outbreak of World War I. (Collected Works, Vol. 21, p. 98.) 

He makes the point again in his essay, “The Collapse of the Second 
International,” which appeared in mid-1915. Here he says: “Life can- 
not go on in the old way, in the comparatively tranquil, cultured 
and peaceful conditions of a capitalism that is smoothly developing 
and gradually spreading to new countries. A new epoch has ar- 
tived.” (Collected Works, Vol. 21, p. 228.) 

But this crisis, this historic turning point, which ushered in the 
epoch of the general crisis of capitalism, did not come suddenly 
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into being with the war. On the contrary, its elements were to be 
found in the period preceding the outbreak of that unprecedented 
bloodbath, particularly in the years after the turn of the century, 
when monopoly capital had attained dominance in the capitalist 
world, when the world had been divided among the imperialist pow. 
ers and when the battles for redivision had begun. 

Lenin fought tirelessly and unremittingly against the Right op. 
portunism of Karl Kautsky and others, who saw in the rise of mo. 
nopoly capital a lessening of contradictions and who envisioned im. 
perialism as leading to “ultra-imperialism’—a further stage in which 
the monopolies would be merged into one world-wide cartel and 
in which world peace would reign. 

The increasing concentration of production, culminating in the 
emergence of monopolies, represents a gigantic step forward in the 
socialization of production, one which greatly sharpens the basic 
contradiction of capitalism and with it all other contradictions. This 
is clearly expressed in the concluding pages of Imperialism, the 
Highest Stage of Capitalism, where Lenin, speaking of the systematic 
large-scale, organized activities of the big enterprises, states: 





. .. then it becomes evident that we have socialization of pro- 
duction, and not mere “interlocking;” that private economic and 
private property relations constitute a shell which may remain 
in a state of decay for a long time (if, at the worst, the cure of 
the opportunist abscess is protracted), but which will inevitably 
be removed. (Collected Works, Vol. 22, pp. 302-303.) 


Lenin was tireless in his castigation of Kautsky’s opportunism 
With reference to Kautsky’s definition of imperialism as merely 1 
policy of annexations, “preferred” (and mistakenly so) by monop 
oly capital, he wrote in Imperialism: 


Kautsky’s meaningless talk about ultra-imperialism encourages 
among other things, that profoundly mistaken idea which only 
brings grist to the mill of the apologists of imperialism, viz., tht 
the rule of finance capital lessens the unevenness and contradic 
tions inherent in the world economy, whereas in reality it increase 
them. (Ibid., p. 272.) 


In his preface to N. Bukharin’s pamphlet, Imperialism and th 
World Economy, Lenin disposes of this reformist concept in thes 
words: 


Can it be denied, however, that a new phase of capitalism i 
“imaginable” in the abstract after imperialism, namely ultra-it 
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CAPITALISM IN CRISIS 3 


ialism? No, it cannot. Such a phase can be imagined. But in 
ractice this means becoming an opportunist, turning away from 
the acute problems of the day to dream of the unacute problems 
of the future. In theory this means refusing to be guided by actual 
developments, forsaking them arbitrarily for such dreams. There 
is no doubt that the trend of development is towards a single 
world trust absorbing all enterprises without exception and all 
states without exception. But this development proceeds in such 
circumstances, at such a pace, through such contradictions, con- 
flicts and upheavals—not only economic but political, national, 
etc.that inevitably imperialism will burst and capitalism will be 
transformed into its opposite long before one world trust material- 
izes, before the “ultra-imperialism,” world-wide amalgamation of 
national finance capitals takes place. (Ibid., p. 107.) 


All these contradictions, conflicts and upheavals were brought to 
ahead in World War I, a war whose unprecedented carnage and de- 
struction, Lenin saw, was bound to create a revolutionary situation 
in the countries of Europe. “The imperialist war,” he wrote in mid- 
1915, “is ushering in the era of the social revolution. All the objec- 
tive conditions of recent times have put the proletariat’s revolution- 
ary mass struggle on the order of the day. It is the duty of socialists, 
while make use of every means of the working class’s legal struggle, 
to subordinate each and every one of those means to this immediate 
and most important task, develop the workers’ revolutionary con- 
sciousness, rally them in the international revolutionary struggle, pro- 
mote and encourage any revolutionary action, and do everything pos- 
sible to turn the imperialist war into a civil war of the oppressed 
classes against their oppressors, a war for the expropriation of the 
class of capitalists, for the conquest of political power by the prole- 
tariat, and the realization of socialism.” (Collected Works, Vol. 21, 


) Pp. 347-348. ) 


It was the October Revolution, which established working-class 
political power in Russia, that brought the general crisis of capitalism 
into full-blown existence. Now the universal domination of imperial- 
im was broken. Now a land of 150 million people was removed from 
the orbit of its exploitation. Now a new power—working-class state 
power—arose to challenge it on a world scale. 


Historic Turning Point 
The profound significance of this world-shaking turn in history 


was fully grasped by Lenin. In 1920, in his preface to the French 
and German editions of Imperialism, he said: “Thus, out of the 
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universal ruin caused by the war a world-wide revolutionary crisis 
is arising which, however prolonged and arduous its stages may he, 
cannot end otherwise than in a proletarian revolution and its vio. 
tory.” (Collected Works, Vol. 22, p. 191.) The victory of the Russian 
working class was but the first step in this process. 

To be sure, Lenin envisaged the victory of the revolution at that 
time in other countries besides Russia. And with good reason, for 
the European continent was rocked by a wave of revolutions. But 
that was not to be. The revolutions in Germany, Hungary, Finland 
and other countries were smashed; elsewhere the forces of revolu- 
tion were contained; in Italy fascism made its appearance; world 
capitalism succeeded in effecting a partial stabilization. Soviet Russia 
was to remain the sole land of socialism for another quarter of a 
century. 

Yet the victory of socialism in this one country had fundamentally 
altered the world relationship of forces. “Bolshevism,” said Lenin in 
the Report of the Central Committee to the Ninth Congress of the 
RCP(B) in 1921, “had become a world-wide phenomenon, the work- 
ers’ revolution has raised its head. The Soviet system, in creating 
which in October we followed the traditions of 1905, developing 
our own experiences—this Soviet system has become a phenomenon 
of world-historic importance. Two camps are now quite consciously 
facing each other all over the world; this may be said without the 
slightest exaggeration.” (Collected Works, Vol. 30, p. 450.) 

Lenin spoke these words at a time when the world socialist camp 
consisted of this solitary country, ruined by years of war and civil 
war, invaded by the troops of a score of capitalist countries, wracked 
with hunger and destitution, besieged by powerful foes. It is a tribute 
to his deep insight, that at such a time he could assert with the 
utmost confidence, that the future lay with this socialist sector, that 
its strength would progressively increase while that of world im 
perialism would diminish—in short, that the world had now entered 
the epoch of the transition from capitalism to socialism. Thus he 
wrote: 





. . . the further we get from the war the clearer it becomes, not 


only to the working people, but to an extremely larger extent) 
also to the bourgeoisie of the victor countries, that capitalism is} 
disintegrating, that the world economic crisis has created an in-} 
tolerable situation from which there is no escape, despite all th} 
victories. That is why, while being immeasurably weaker econom-} 
ically, politically and militarily than all the other powers, we ar] 
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CAPITALISM IN CRISIS 5 


at the same time stronger, because we are aware of and correctly 

assess all that emerges and must emerge from this imperialist 

confusion, from this bloody tangle and from those contradictions 
. in which they have become entangled still more deeply and 

me which they see no way out. (Collected Works, Vol. 33, p. 

146. 

He could foresee the day when there would be not one socialist 
country but many and when the socialist sector would exercise a 
decisive influence on a world scale. In his “Preliminary Draft Theses 
on the National and Colonial Question,” he stated: 


... The urgency of the struggle against this evil, against the most 
deep-rooted petty-bourgeois national prejudices, looms even larger 
with the mounting exigency of the task of converting the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat from a national dictatorship (i.e., existing 
in a single country and incapable of determining world politics) 
into an international one (i.e., a dictatorship of the proletariat in- 
volving at least several advanced countries, and capable of exer- 
cising a decisive influence upon world politics as a whole). (Col- 
lected Works, Vol. 31, p. 148.) 


Concept of General Crisis of Capitalism 


In his analysis of imperialism, Lenin ascribed a key role to the ac- 
centuation in this stage of the uneven development of capitalism in 
different countries. This upset the existing relationship of forces and 
led to imperialist wars for the redivision of the world. And this 
rendered possible—indeed necessary—the victory of socialism in one 
or a few countries, in contrast to Marx’s earlier conclusion that it 
must occur simultaneously in most of the advanced industrial coun- 
tries. And it was this which led to the concept of the new historical 
epoch as one of the struggle between two opposing systems. 

Implicit in this, therefore, is the concept of the general crisis of 
capitalism—of a period of step by step transition from capitalism to 
socialism. It is a period of rising strength of the forces of socialism 
and national liberation, making growing inroads into the orbit of im- 
perialist rule. For capitalism, it is a period of growing problems of 
markets, of chronic unemployment, of international monetary woes, 


| of growing economic instability and threat of crisis. It is a period 
_ of growing reliance of monopoly capital on the economic resources 


and power of the state to preserve and increase its profits and se- 
cure the domination of finance capital. This last, the rise of state 


talist states, was also clearly envisaged by Lenin, who saw in it the 
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intensification of exploitation and oppression and the achievement 
of the very last rung on the ladder of capitalist development. Politi- 
cally, the period of the general crisis is one of growing anti-demo- 
cratic reaction and the rise of the political phenomenon of fascism, 

The general crisis is now far advanced since Lenin’s day. Today 
the forces arrayed against imperialism, with the socialist countries 
at their head, are in fact “capable of exercising a decisive influence 
upon world politics as a whole.” 

Irretrievably, imperialism has lost its position of dominance on the 
world scene. In the words of the statement adopted by the Moscow 
Conference of Workers’ and Communist Parties last June: “Imperial- 
ism can neither regain its lost historical initiative nor reverse world 
development. The main direction of mankind’s development is de- 
termined by the world socialist system, the international working 
class, and all the revolutionary forces.” (Strengthen Anti-Imperialist 
Solidarity, New Outlook Publishers, New York, 1969, p. 8.) 


Corporations Becoming More Gigantic 


Lenin’s theory of imperialism was instrumental in the victory of the 
October Revolution. Testifying no less to its basic soundness is the 
fact that it is just as pertinent, just as reliable a guide to struggle 
today, more than half a century later. To be sure, many profound 
changes have occurred in this period, and much has been added or 
modified in Lenin’s theory. But its basic elements retain their validity 
and are borne out by current developments, in particular by those 
in the United States. 

Here, where the concentration of capital has been the highest in 
the world, the process continues unabated. The giant corporations 
which dominate industry and finance are becoming ever more gi- 
gantic. 

American Telephone and Telegraph, the largest corporation in the 
world, reported assets of more than $40 billion in 1968, up from $2 
billion in 1964. General Motors, largest of the industrial giants, re- 
corded sales of $23 billion and assets of $14 billion in 1968. These 
assets had grown from $4.4 billion in 1950 and $10 billion in 1962 
Similarly, the assets of Standard Oil of New Jersey, next-largest, 
grew from $4.2 billion in 1950 to $11.5 billion in 1962 and $168 
billion in 1968. 

In 1948, the 200 biggest manufacturing corporations owned 48 per 
cent of all manufacturing assets. In 1967, this had risen to nearly 59 


per cent. 
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CAPITALISM IN CRISIS 7 


The most striking manifestation of the accelerated pace of concen- 
tration today is the colossal flood of corporate mergers and takeovers 
which has developed during the last few years. From 219 in 1950, 
according to the Federal Trade Commission, the number of mergers 
rose to 955 in 1966 and 2,655 in 1968. This is the biggest merger 
boom in U.S. history, far surpassing those at the turn of the century 
and in the twenties. Especially noteworthy is the rise in mergers of 
larger corporations. 


Growth of Conglomerate Mergers 


A most significant feature of the current merger boom is the spec- 
tacular rise in conglomerate mergers, that is, mergers of firms pro- 
ducing unrelated products. From less than 40 per cent of the total 
in 1948-51, these jumped to 90 per cent in 1968. To some extent the 
rise is due to an increase in such mergers on the part of older 
corporations. A number of these, such as General Electric and Union 
Carbide and Carbon, have through such mergers evolved into con- 
glomerate corporations. But in recent years they have involved mainly 
a mushrooming group of new conglomerate corporations, consisting 
mainly or entirely of collections of enterprises in quite unrelated 
fields and constantly striving to expand by swallowing up additional 
enterprises. The largest of these “pure” conglomerates is Ling-Temco- 
Vought. 

This firm ranks 25th among the biggest industrial corporations 
and is the 16th-largest employer. Its holdings include airlines, com- 
puter technology, aerospace, electronics, car rental, cable manufac- 
turing, meat packing, pharmaceuticals and sporting goods. Its most 
recent major acquisition is the Jones and Laughlin Steel Company, 
one of the largest steel producers in the United States. It started as 
a firm engaged in military production and a substantial part of its 
business continues to be in this field. 

Other such conglomerates among the top 50 industrial corporations 
are Litton Industries and Textron. These two have a substantial 
amount of military production. 

Another form of conglomerate which has developed in recent years 
is the one-bank holding company. Since commercial banks are legally 
forbidden to engage in other forms of business, the procedure for 
evading this prohibition is to set up a holding company which holds 
the stock of the given bank and proceeds to acquire also the stock of 
other corporations. The Bank of America (the largest in the world), 
Crocker-Citizens National Bank (California) and the First National 
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City Bank (New York) are among more than fifty major banks which | of ¢} 
have reorganized along these lines. These have taken over such diverse | gust 
enterprises as brokerage firms, auto dealerships, insurance companies | ment 
and travel agencies. This is aside from the customary holdings of ] poo} 
corporate stock by commercial banks and the system of interlocking | iki 
directorates which serves as instrument of control by finance capital. { incre 
Initially, conglomerate margers were motivated primarily by a de. Corr 

sire to provide greater financial stability in the face of economic fluc- } jn |: 
tuations. Subsequently, they became a device for tax savings by ac- | was 
quiring firms which had sustained losses and writing these off against } aly, 
the profits of the rest of the corporation. More recently they have | othe, 
been motivated in large measure by the profits to be made from Tt 
stock manipulation. natic 

The rise of the conglomerates thus represents a new dimension by F 
in the parasitism of monopoly capital. And this occurs on top of a 
strengthened role of the big banks and finance capital. 

Aside from the stock deals described above, the money used by 
the conglomerates for their endless expansion comes either from pro- 
fits on other operations (particularly from military. production, in 
which these corporations generally have a substantial base), or 
through long-term loans from banks or insurance companies. Corpora- 
tions like Ling-Temco-Vought and Litton Industries are heavily in- 
debted to the top banks. Control of these corporations rests in the | 
hands of these big banks, which hold substantial blocks of their stock. 

The top banks and other financial institutions have greatly in- 
creased their role. A recent report of the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency® discloses that these account for 85 per cent of all debt A 
financing and a major part of equity financing. They also dominate | ,. y 
the securities market. In 1967, the trust departments of banks held | 
$253 billion in assets, consisting mainly of control blocks of corpora- } jn, 
tion stock, more than four times the quantity held fifteen years earlier. | 
Some $163 billion in stocks are held, one-fifth of all outstanding corpo- | } 14 
rate stocks. Ten top banks hold 36.8 per cent of the total and the top|. 
twenty hold 51.5 per cent. Heading the list are the giant banks which a 
form the heart of the Wall Street financial empires. pet 
Rise of International Industrial Corporations a 

Another significant feature of the postwar period, and particularly (Per 

*Commercial Banks and Their Trust Activities: Emerging Influence | . T 
on the American Economy. Cited by Victor Perlo in a forthcoming article | ™V@' 
in World Marzist Review. total 
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CAPITALISM IN CRISIS 9 


of the past decade, is the rise of international (or multinational) in- 
dustrial corporations. From 1950, U.S. direct private foreign invest- 
ments grew five times to a volume of $59 billion in 1967. (These are 
book values; the actual values are almost twice as high.) Especially 
striking is the increase in investments in Europe; since 1950 these have 
increased tenfold. A report by Sidney E. Rolph (The International 
Corporation, International Chamber of Commerce, 1969) notes that 
in 1968 the estimated value of the output of these foreign holdings 
was approximately $120 billion. This is more than three times the 
value of U.S. exports, and it exceeds the gross national product of any 
other capitalist nation. 

The extent to which major U.S. corporations have become inter- 
nationalized is illustrated by the following figures, taken from a study 
by Fortune (September 15, 1968): 


Countries 
with % Total % Net 
Production Assets % Sales Income 
Company Facilities Abroad Abroad Abroad 
Standard Oil (N.J.) 45 56 68 52 
Ford Motors 27 40 36 92 
International 
Business Machines 14 84 80 82 
Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber 85 22 80 80 
Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing 24 23 30 29 


Added to the impressive growth of foreign industrial investment 
in the past two decades has been a rapid expansion of the foreign 
assets of U.S. banks. These rose from $6.9 billion in 1964 to $15.7 
billion in 1967 and an estimated $22 billion in 1968. Seventy-five per 
cent of these assets are held by nine big New York banks. The total 
holdings are, however, much greater than $22 billion, for the main 
expansion has taken place not through direct operations abroad but 
through buying up decisive blocks of stock in leading banks of other 
countries. U.S. banks have also gone much beyond their traditional 
tole of servicing foreign operations of U.S. industrial corporations, 
and are penetrating the financial empires of other capitalist countries. 
(Perlo, cited article. ) 

To be sure, other capitalist countries also have considerable foreign 


| investments, a substantial part of them in the United States. But the 
_ total for all these countries combined is much less than the volume of 
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U.S. investments. In 1966, according to an OECD estimate, combined 
direct investments came to less than 64 per cent of the U.S. total. Thus 
it is U.S. monopoly capital which predominates. Moreover, U.S. in- 
vestments in West Europe are concentrated in fields marked by high 
technological development, such as the manufacture of computers and 
automobiles. In these, U.S. capital controls a major share of production 
and secures not inconsiderable superprofits by virtue of the lower 
wage scales in these countries. 


U.S. Position in World Economy Declining 


Clearly, U.S. monopoly capital has become an exploiter of peoples 
without parallel. But at the same time its inroads into the economies 
of other capitalist countries meet with mounting resistance and lead 
to a sharpening of interimperialist antagonisms. These are sharpened 
still more as a result of the uneven development of capitalism, which 
has continued to go against the United States. 

True, U.S. economic growth in the sixties, has been considerably 
higher than in the fifties. From 1960 to 1968, industrial output grew 
at an average annual rate of 5.5 per cent for Britain. But at the same 
time it has lagged behind Italy whose growth rate averaged 7.4 per 
cent, and especially behind Japan, whose industrial production has 
risen at the phenomenal rate of 13 per cent a year. Thanks to this 
growth rate, Japan has now attained a gross national product second 
only to that of the United States among capitalist countries and has 
become a force of rapidly increasing weight in the capitalist world 
economic picture. 

During the sixties, the U.S. position in world trade has continued 
to decline. From 1960 to 1968 the U.S. share of world exports fell from 
21 per cent to 19 per cent. And from 1960 to 1966 the volume of U.S. 
exports fell from 68.4 per cent of that of the European Economic 
Community to 56.8 per cent (Statistical Abstract of the United States: 
1968, p. 843.) The long-standing U.S. trade surplus has now almost 
vanished. The excess of merchandise exports over imports, which 
averaged $6.3 billion a year from 1961-65, dropped to less than a 
billion dollars in 1968. If we exclude government-financed military 
exports, the surplus is reduced to zero. 

The position of the dollar as a world currency has also weakened 
in recent years. The severe dollar crisis in late 1967 and early 1968 
was weathered only by the institution of a two-tier gold price. Though 
the situation has markedly eased since then, the improvement rests 
on a shaky basis. The ability to ward off new crises depends in the 
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CAPITALISM IN CRISIS 11 


end on elimination of the balance of payments deficit. In 1968 there 
was a surpus of $220 million, the first in many years; however, this 
was due to special circumstances of a temporary character. In the 
first half of this year the deficit re-emerged, hitting an annual average 
of $10 billion—the highest on record. 

The position of the dollar is also threatened by the accelerating 
war-stimulated inflation, with prices currently rising at a rate of 5-6 
per cent a year. The central banks of other leading capitalist countries 
have made it clear that the condition for their continued holding of 
dollars in place of gold is reduction of inflation and elimination of 
the payments deficit. Neither of these things has as yet happened. 

Today it is largely the demand for Eurodollars, paying some 10 
per cent in interest, that holds speculative gold buying in check. But 
any one of a number of factors could set off a new “gold rush” and 
with the two-tier price system could send the price of gold on private 
markets skyrocketing. This in turn would undermine the official price 
and create an imminent threat of devaluation of the dollar with all its 
severe consequences. 

Monetary problems in the capitalist world are not confined to the 
plight of the dollar, as is witnessed by the recent devaluation of the 
franc and the revaluation of the West German mark. But this does 
not alter the fact that the relative position of the U.S. has deteriorated 
and continues to deteriorate. 


U.S. Aggression Facing Defeat 


The worsening position of U.S. imperialism on the world scene 
has led to growing aggressiveness and increased efforts to invade the 
economies of other countries. But its schemes run increasingly afoul 
of the changed relationship of world forces, of the fact that the ulti- 
mate decision rests not with it but with the anti-imperialist forces. 

Most outstanding is the defeat inflicted on U.S. imperialism by 
the heroic people of Vietnam. Never before has this, the most power- 
ful of imperialisms, suffered such a setback. U.S. imperialism has also 
suffered defeat in its schemes to overthrow the present regimes in 
the UAR and Syria. And not least, it has failed in its efforts to destroy 
the socialist state in Cuba. 

However, the rising anti-imperialist tide in the rest of Latin Amer- 
ica, increasingly threatens the domination of U.S. monopoly capital 
in that area, which it has long looked upon as its private preserve. 
There is a growing reluctance to make additional investments in La- 
tin American countries, to which the recent expropriations of U.S. 
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oil companies in Peru and Bolivia have added. The reception given 
to Nelson Rockefeller on his tour of Latin America earlier this year 
has been a further source of alarm in big business circles. In his 
report to President Nixon on that ill-fated tour, Rockefeller describes 
the current situation in the Latin American countries—from his view- 
point—in these words: 


Rising frustrations throughout the Western Hemisphere over 
poverty and political instability have led increasing numbers of 
people to pick the United States as a scapegoat and to seek out 
Marxist solutions to their socio-economic problems. At the moment, 
there is only one Castro among the 26 nations of the hemisphere; 
there can well be more in the future. And a Castro on the main- 
land, supported militarily and economically by the Communist 
world, would present the gravest kind of threat to the security 
of the Western Hemisphere. (New York Times, November 10, 
1969. ) 


Rockefeller’s report calls for a more “enlightened” attitude toward 
Latin America. This is sheer demagogy, designed to conceal the real 
aim, namely, to strengthen the forces of counter-revolution and to 
maintain the grip of the U.S. monopolies on the peoples of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. But it is also indicative of the worsening situation 
of U.S. imperialism in this, its own backyard. 

U.S. imperialism is still a very powerful force, the bulwark of world 
reaction. But it is clearly becoming weaker, not stronger. Along with 
the rest of the capitalist world it is sinking ever deeper into the bog of 
general crisis. And as it does so it turns increasingly to the economic 
resources of the state to bolster the profits of the monopolies and to 
safeguard the domination of finance capital. 


Features of State Monopoly Capitalism 


Today state monopoly capitalism is predominant, and in the pre- 
sent stage of the general crisis it has not only become more extensive, 
but has taken on new features. Concerning this the statement of 
the International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties says: 


Present-day imperialism, which is trying to adapt itself to the 
conditions of the struggle between the two systems and to the de- 
mands of the scientific and technological revolution, has some new 
features. Its state-monopoly character is becoming more pro- 
nounced. It resorts ever more extensively to such instruments as 
state-stimulated monopolistic concentration of production and cap- 
ital, redistribution by the state of an increasing proportion of the 
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national income, allocation of war contracts to the monopolies, gov- 
ernment financing of industrial development and research programs, 
the drawing up of economic development programs on a country- 
wide scale, the policy of imperialist integration, and new forms of 
capital export. Este trengthen Anti-Imperialist Solidarity, p. 16.) 


These features are on the whole particularly pronounced in the 
United States. Most prominent, however, is the marked increase in 
the militarization of the economy, and with it of all aspects of life. 
US. military spending has been proportionately much higher than that 
of other leading capitalist countries throughout the post-World War 
II period. But since the escalation of the aggression in Vietnam, it 
has shot up to levels exceeded only during World War II. 

Today, military outlays, direct and indirect, consume more than 
$100 billion a year, some $30 billion of it in direct expenditures for 
the Vietnam war. This comes to more than 53 per cent of the entire 
federal budget for the fiscal year 1969 and to more than 10 per cent 
of the gross national product. It is greater than the entire federal 
budget as recently as 1961 and it exceeds the total national product 
of most countries. 

These enormous military budgets are paid for through constantly 
rising taxes whose burden falls increasingly on the working people. 
Today taxes take 37 per cent of the national income, compared to 18 
per cent in 1929. And whereas in 1941 workers paid 45 per cent of the 
tax bill, they now pay 68 per cent. (Communist Party, USA, The Big 
Tax Swindle and How to Stop It, New Outlook Publishers, New York, 
1969, pp. 6, 8.) The costs are also paid through mounting inflation, 
which likewise bears heaviest on the working people. 

The present level of military spending was occasioned by the esca- 
lation of the war in Vietnam. But President Nixon has made it plain 
that even if the war should cease, there will be no reduction in the 
arms budget. “Dreams of unlimited billions of dollars being released 
once the war in Vietnam ends,” he told a National Governors’ Con- 
ference in September, “are just that—dreams.” The money now being 
spent on the Vietnam war is already earmarked for other purposes 
and military expenditures will go up, not down. In short, the destruc- 
tion of a rising share of the national product through militarization 
of the economy is intended to be a permanent feature of American 
economic life. In the much-vaunted “regulation” of the economy, it 
is clear that this has been and continues to be the chief “regulator.” 

But the efforts to stimulate the economy, by whatever means, have 
not succeeded in overcoming the impact of market forces. Though 
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there have been no recessions in the sixties, the economy has faltered 
more than once. Moreover, despite the escalation of the war, a “mini. 


recession” occurred in 1967 and a full-blown recession threatens jn 
1970. 


New Problems Facing Working Class 


The deepening general crisis and the sharpening contradictions of 
U.S. capitalism have placed increasing burdens on the working class 
and confronted it with new problems. 

The growing concentration of capital and the rise of conglomerate 
corporations create new difficulties for the trade unions. The workers 
employed by Ling-Temco-Vought, for example, are split up into 14 
different unions and one-fourth of them are altogether unorganized, 
The workers in a given enterprise therefore find themselves facing not 
merely the management of that enterprise but that of the entire 
conglomerate. Thus the unions find themselves at a severe disad- 
vantage and are compelled to seek new organizational forms which 
will make it possible to unite all the workers in the conglomerate 
structure. 

The growth of international corporations has created additional 
problems. Such companies can and often do shift production from 
plants in the United States to plants abroad, where production costs 
are lower, and then import the products into the United States. This 
results in an “export of jobs,” producing much hardship for workers 
in the closed-down plants. Unions in such industries are therefore 
increasingly compelled to seek common action with corresponding 
unions abroad. 

The rapid advance of the new technological revolution has led on 
the one hand to intensified exploitation and the increase of speedup 
to the limits of human endurance, and on the other to growing dis- 
placement of workers and mounting insecurity. Added to this are the 
increasing inroads of inflation and rising taxes on living standards, 
the fruits of the Vietnam war. 

Workers’ living standards are further threatened by the policy of 
slowing down the economy and increasing unemployment by Johnson 
and continued by Nixon in the name of “fighting inflation.” Produc- 


tion has indeed been slowed down and joblessness has risen, but the | 


rise in prices continues unabated. For the coming year the American 
working people face the dismal prospect of both recession and con- 
tinuing inflation. 


aie 


Especially hard hit by the monopolists’ offensive against wages, | 
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jobs and living standards are the many millions of black people, Mex- 
ican-Americans and Puerto Ricans. Among these, joblessness is rising 
more rapidly than among white workers and mass poverty and hunger 
continue unabated. 


Mass Democratic Struggles on Upswing 


The increasing oppression of the working people, at the hands of 
finance capital in league with the state, has sharpened the class strug- 
gle and has unleashed a wave of democratic struggles of rapidly grow- 
ing scope and intensity. 

The peace movement has reached proportions previously un- 
dreamed-of in U.S. history. Literally millions of Americans in all walks 
of life are today involved in organized expressions of opposition to 
the brutal aggression in Vietnam. Under the banners of the Alliance 
for Labor Action, unions representing more than 5 million workers 
have entered the battle. 

The black people's revolt against their inhuman oppression and 
degradation continues to advance. Today they are engaged in active 
struggle for control of schools and other public institutions in their 
communities, for proper representation in public office, for jobs, for 
an end to police brutality and terror. 

In labor's ranks there is a rising tide of struggle. Strikes continue 


' to become more numerous, more prolonged and more bitterly fought. 


Rank-and-file movements of workers are spreading as are caucuses 
of black workers. The formation of the Alliance for Labor Action is 
a very significant reflection of these heightened struggles. It represents 
a major break with the hidebound reactionary policies of the Meany 
leadership. And, despite weaknesses, it offers a rallying point for 
struggle. 

Among the youth, the draft resistance movement is growing. Op- 
position to the war has developed to considerable proportions within 
the armed forces. Student revolts multiply against the reactionary, 
racist character of U.S. educational institutions and against their ties 
to the war machine. And in the shops, young workers are more and 
more taking the lead in struggles. 

To this upsurge of mass democratic struggles the Nixon Administra- 
tion has responded with a stepped-up resort to anti-Communism, with 
attempts at legal repression, with heightened police violence and the 


__ use of troops. In the name of “law and order,” a campaign is being 


waged for the violent suppression of the black people’s struggles. 
Accompanying this is a stepped-up fostering of racism and chauvinism 
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with the aim of splitting the people’s movements and intensifying the 
special oppression of the black people and other minorities. The fascist 
ultra-Right becomes increasingly vocal, and in this respect, a special 
role is played by Vice-President Agnew, who conducts crude Rightist 
attacks on the peace movement and other progressive forces, while 
Nixon pursues the same end in more genteel terms. But these actions 
have not served to deter the forces of peace and progress. On the con- 
trary, these forces have been spurred to greater efforts. 

At the end of World War II, U.S. imperialism emerged as the most 
powerful of all imperialisms, greatly overshadowing all the others 
combined. It assumed the role of world policeman, of the “savior” 
of the “free world.” And it launched its drive to rule the world. But 
the “American Century” has proved to be a vain dream. The gap 
between the aims of U.S. imperialism and its ability to attain them 
has grown enormously. Despite its vastly greater resources it is now 
finding, as did British and French imperialism before it, that the cost 
of empire is becoming prohibitive. Hence the new phenomenon on 
Wall Street—that whenever the prospects of peace improve, prices of 
stocks rise substantially. 

The economic position of U.S. imperialism is becoming increasingly 
shaky and its problems multiply. The decay and parasitism of US. 
monopoly capitalism are everywhere more and more evident. Its con- 
tradictions grow steadily deeper. 

° o o 

The developments since the war, and especially those in recent 
years, offer striking confirmation of the validity of Lenin’s remarkable 
insight into the nature of imperialism and the then beginning struggle 
between the two systems. At the same time they refute the modem 
counterparts of the Kautskys who speak of a new stage of capitalism 
—the stage of so-called “neo-capitalism” or of a “new industrial so- 
ciety”—in which exploitation is diminished, in which the working class 
is bought off and corrupted, in which the class struggle loses its role 
as the motor of basic social change. These new theories of diminishing 
contradictions of monopoly capitalism are no more valid than was 
Kautsky’s. 

But if U.S. imperialism has suffered setbacks, it has by no means 
given up its dreams of world domination. The costs of this effort it 
seeks to saddle on the American working people. 

U.S. imperialism will not collapse of its own weight. It will have 
to be overthrown. But the forces for that task are maturing and grow- 
ing in the course of the surging democratic struggles of today. And 
this, too, confirms Lenin’s analysis. 
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CHEDDI JAGAN" 


Intrigues of U.S. Imperialism 
in Guyana 


We wish to thank you for your kind invitation to attend and to 
participate in your deliberations. For us, this is like home-coming, 
like joining our ideological family. 

Not only theory, but practice, has taught us that this is where we 
belong. Repeated attacks against us by the conservative Churchill, 
Macmillan and Home governments and by the liberal Kennedy Ad- 
ministration, and betrayal by the Social-Democratic Atlee and 
Wilson governments, have established that only the international 
Communist movement, in alliance with the democratic and progres- 
sive forces in the capitalist states, and the liberation movements in 
the colonial and neo-colonial countries and not conservative, liberal 
or Social-Democratic leadership, can liberate the working people of 
Guyana and elsewhere from imperialist exploitation and oppression. 

Our presence here will be the excuse for further attacks. But this 
does not frighten us. We have long been faced with imperialism’s 
biggest weapon — anti-Communism. We were attacked more than 
two decades ago, when inspired by the heroic deeds of the Soviet 
people, under the magnificent leadership of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, we had formed in 1946 the Political Affairs Com- 
mittee, and in 1950, the People’s Progressive Party with a program 
of national independence and scientific socialism as our banner. . . . 
) During the past 20 years, our people have learned that despite 
the loud claims of the imperialists about their beliefs in freedom 
and democracy, Western democracy means naked force, bribery, 
gerrymandering, fomenting racial strife, manipulation of Constitu- 
tions, rigging of elections, denial of constitutional guarantees, and 
militarization of our politics. No doubt, these methods were adopted 
from time to time because our Party, though dubbed Communist, 
had been able to win three consecutive elections, and to defeat the 
imperialists at their own game under their own rules. And we would 
still have been in the government today, had it not been for the 


* Cheddi Jagan is the leader of the People s Progressive Party of Guyana. 
These are excerpts from speech delivered at Conference of Communist and 
Workers’ Parties, June 5-17, 1969, in Moscow. 
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crudest practice of electoral manipulation, subversion, force and 
fraud. 
& e ° 

We support the Document. We agree with its structure and formu- 
lations. Its four parts give a true picture of the world situation, 
the forces supporting and opposing imperialism and where, when, 
and how, action must be undertaken. 

We do not agree with some comrades who said that only some 
parts of the Document, mainly Section Three, should be adopted. A 
call for action alone is not enough. Experience teaches that in the 
face of demagogy, racial and religious emotionalism, it is not enough 
to state what we stand for, what our program of action is. Nor is it 
enough to tell the people that they are oppressed, exploited and 
hungry. That they know. What they don’t know is precisely how 
and by whom they are exploited and the role played by the frauds 
and hangers-on... . 

In Guyana, the imperialists own and control the most profitable 
sectors of production, sugar and bauxite — sugar in the hands of two 
British monopolies, bauxite in the hands of one U.S. monopoly and 
one Canadian company, itself tied to U.S. capital. The least profitable 
and risky spheres of production have been relegated to the Guyanese 
people. 

Foreign-owned and controlled sugar and bauxite earn about 7% 
per cent of the export income of the country. The imperialists also 
dominate the services sector — foreign and wholesale trade, bank- 
ing, insurance, shipping. Through low wages, high interest rates, high 
prices and state tax and other concessions, they make profits of 
about G$60 million annually, most of which is drained abroad. 
Through shady transactions and price manipulations between local 
subsidiaries and parent companies abroad, they hide their profits, 
underpay the workers and filch the national treasury. They drain 
our natural assets, without adequate recompense, and maintain 
our country as a primary producer. A recent study of the Uni 
versity of the West Indies revealed that the Caribbean territories 
— Guyana, Surinam, Jamaica and the Dominican Republic — supply 
86 per cent of the raw material, bauxite, for North American alu- 
minum production, but earn only 4 per cent of the net income of the 
integrated bauxite-aluminum industry. 

The foreign monopolists thus play a decisive role in the economic, 
political and cultural life of our country. U.S.-dictated foreign and 
domestic policies and the imposed bankrupt Puerto-Rican model o 
economic development have led to grave social problems. The 
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standard of living has fallen, unemployment is sharply increasing, 
amounting to 22 per cent of the labor force and to 35 per cent 
among youths in the urban areas, crime rate is alarmingly high, 
emigration is record-breaking. 

» In 1969, only an inadequate 40 per cent of the current budget 
was devoted to the welfare of the people, the other 60 per cent 
was consumed by the growing bureaucracy, waste, corruption and 
the payment of debt charges. 

The position of the working people will soon rapidly deteriorate 
because of the militarization of our economy and the sharp increase 
in debt charges. Debt payments increased from 12 per cent of the 
budget in 1960, to 19 per cent in 1968, and will be about 30 per 
cent in the early 1970s. Thus, a vicious circle will be created — more 
taxation, declining living standards, sharpening class struggle, bigger 
police and army, denial of civil rights and liberties, bigger loans 
and bigger debt payments, more taxation, more class clashes, more 
repression leading to a police state... . 

Hence, our call in Guyana for a new strategy of economic de- 
velopment in place of the U.S.-imposed Puerto-Rican model and a 
revolutionary program — controlled mines, plantations, factories, in- 
surance, banking and foreign trade, land reform, exchange, price 
and rent controls, foreign policy of trade with, and aid from, East 
and West, planned proportional development with emphasis simul- 
taneously on industry and agriculture mainly in the public and co- 
operative sectors, free education at all levels, free medical care, full 
employment, security in old age, full democracy and workers’ par- 
ticipation at all levels. Around such a radical and revolutionary pro- 
gram, we base our call for united and militant action... . 

We came here with an open mind and regret that all the Com- 
} munist and Workers’ Parties are not represented. We would have 
liked the Chinese leadership to be present here to convince us of 
the correctness of their ideological and political line. Unfortunately, 
they prefer to stay away, hurl invectives and precipitate border 
clashes with the Soviet Union, which, with the other socialist states, 
is the main bastion against world imperialism. . . . 

While we respect the right of the Chinese Communist Party leader- 
ship to determine the course of their own internal policies, we cannot 
condone their dogmatic approach for all of us. Nor do we respect 
their behavior in giving support to those who attack our Party, the 
main bastion against neo-colonialism, and thus give aid and com- 
fort to our enemy — the imperialists and their puppets. Fortunately, 
their numbers do not amount to more than a few dozen. 
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The Chinese leadership, by their non-Marxist methods of criticism 
and unprincipled attacks against the Soviet Union and the other 
socialist states, have precipitated disunity in the world revolutionary 
camp. Disunity in the face of the enemy, as the great leader of the 
Cuban people and revolution, Comrade Fidel Castro, once said, is 
not only dangerous but also suicidal. 

Who can deny that this disunity was largely responsible for the 
heightened aggressiveness of the U.S.A. in the past six years in 
Vietnam and the setbacks in other parts of the developing world? 
One has only to compare this period with the mid- and late-1950s. 
In the 1953 Korean war, U.S. imperialism was forced to retreat and 
General MacArthur was sacked by President Truman, the cold- 
warrior. In Indochina, French colonialism was humiliatingly defeated 
in 1954. In the 1956 Middle East crisis, the united voice of 62 na- 
tions at the United Nations, and the Soviet declaration of possible 
military action on the side of Egypt, caused the Anglo-French-Israeli 
imperialists to stop their aggression and the United States of America 
to renege on promises of help to Britain, France and Israel. In 
1958, Batista was crushed in Cuba with no U.S. intervention. The 
Algerians forced France to grant their country independence. The 
united, revolutionary tide brought many African, Asian and Carib- 
bean colonies their independence. 

We raise these criticisms about the Chinese leadership, not in the 
spirit of an attack, but in the hope that they will see their way soon 
to rejoin the world Communist movement and restore it to its united 
strength of the 1950s... . 

Equally, as the draft Document warns, we must guard against 
Right opportunism. At the national level we know what this means. 
In 1953, when we were united, we crushed the forces of colonialist 
reaction and racism. Today, U.S. imperialism, local reaction and 
racism once again hold sway, principally because of the betrayal 
of L.F.S. Burnham and his small clique who split our Party in 1955, 
joined with the reactionary and racist elements in 1958 and made a 
deal with U.S. imperialism in 1962. His puppet government now 
pursues an anti-Communist, pro-imperialist and racist policy. . .. 

° o o 

A few comrades would have us believe that there is no immediate 
danger from imperialist aggression, that the whole trouble in the 
world revolutionary movement started with the August, 1968 entry 
of the troops of the Warsaw Pact countries into Czechoslovakia, 


that this was a violation of sovereignty and denial of democratic de } 


velopment which “harmed our cause.” It seems that these comrade 
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are putting the cart before the horse. 

No, comrades. This is no time to equivocate. We must face the real 
world and not be led into illusory paths. Imperialism has not given 
up its aggressive intentions. It has changed its methods, not its aim. 
It has become more cunning. Comrade Brezhnev has warned us of 
its many disguises. It practices new tricks, and pursues different 
tactics for different regions, indeed, sometimes different tactics for 
the same region at the same time as its “iron hand” and “kid glove” 
reformist approaches in Latin America. It is necessary not only to 
know that the enemy of the working class is ruthless but also to 
recognize him in his true form and disguises. 

Have we forgotten that the Truman doctrine of 1947 enunciated 
the principle of “containment of Communism” and the “liberation” 
of the “captive states,” the designation given to the East European 
socialist statesP Have we forgotten that U.S. state monopoly capi- 
talism once toyed with the idea of a massive first strike against the 
Soviet Union? Have we forgotten that under the Johnson doctrine, 
the U.S. government has assumed the right to intervene with all its 
military might in any Latin American state which it considers to be 
“threatened by Communism?” Have we not recognized that the 
Pentagon, having failed in its “limited” war in Vietnam is now with 
its ABM-program going back to the “massive retaliation” strategy? 

And what about imperialism’s vast subversive apparatus, the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency (CIA)? Two Americans in their book, The 
Invisible Government, told of the meticulous, secret preparations 
made by the Central Intelligence Agency to launch the Bay of Pigs 
invasion against Cuba. In 1967, in the expose of the CIA, it was 
shown how with hundreds of millions of dollars, spent each year 
both in the United States and abroad, numerous organizations em- 
bracing a wide spectrum from Right to Left — trade union, political, 
cultural, religious, nationalist, press, radio, youth, student — were 
infiltrated, bribed and corrupted. 

True, the CIA did not succeed in Cuba, thanks to the heroism of 
the Cuban people. But did it not succeed in Iran in 1958, in Guate- 
mala in 1954, in Guyana, in Greece and elsewhere? Must the inter- 
national Communist movement wait until imperialism works from 
within and without and wins, and Communists and other progres- 
sives are slaughtered in hundreds and thousands before it acts? 
Observe what happened in Guyana. In a story, “How the CIA Got 
Rid of Jagan,” in the London Sunday Times of April 16, 1967, the 
Insight Team wrote: 


As coups go, it was not expensive: over five years the CIA paid 
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out something over 250,000 pounds. For the colony, British Guiana, 
the result was about 170 dead, untold hundreds wounded, roughly 


10 million pounds worth of damage to the economy, and a legacy 
of racial bitterness. 


Referring to the August events, our Australian comrades say that 
“the intervention harmed our cause, the struggle for a socialist 
world,” that “internationalism cannot be separated from a regard 
for the rights of all nations, great and small.” .. . 

Comrade Husak rightly drew our attention to the concept of the 
“class content of sovereignty.” This is important. U.S. intervention 
with 65,000 troops in the Dominican Republic was a violation not 
only of territorial integrity but also of real sovereignty. It was done 
to maintain the neo-colonialist status quo and to prevent a social 
revolution. If the entry of troops of the Warsaw Pact countries was 
similarly a violation of Czechoslovakia’s borders, its objective was 
different. It was done to prevent a socialist state from reverting 
to capitalism, and to preserve the fundamental sovereign right of 
the Czechoslovakian people, the right to be free from capitalist ex- 
ploitation and all the other ills of capitalist society. Therefore, far 
from being a violation of internationalism, it was a duty. As Com- 
rade Husak correctly put it, the rights, obligations and duties of 
the socialist states are inextricably interlinked. . . . 

ae e o 


Comrades, we must guard against seeing the world mainly from 
the limited horizon of the developed capitalist states. And in the 
quest for unity to achieve power through the ballot box, we must 
also guard against arguing from the promises and positions of the 
liberals and Social Democrats. Comrades must take a world view 
and not be lulled into a false sense of security because they are 
working in an atmosphere of bourgeois-liberal freedoms. Reaction 
has demonstrated that it can and will strike as in Greece, the cradle 
of Western democracy. 

In this respect, the People’s Progressive Party has a rich experience. 
During the course of its 19-year attempt to gain power through 
the ballot box, it has learned the ways of colonialism and neo-colonial- 
ism. Red witch-hunting, force, bribery, terror, victimization and gerry- 
mandering were resorted to by imperialism. Yet the Party won con- 
secutively in 1953, 1957, 1961. On the eve of independence, U.S. 
pressure and CIA-financed and fomented riots and strife, forced the 
British government to change the electoral system, which resulted 
in the removal of the PPP from the government in 1964. Had the 
system not been changed, we would have won the same 20 out of 
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35 seats which we had won in 1961. At the December, 1968 elec- 
tion, even the changed electoral system could not have helped to 
maintain the puppets in office. Because the PPP could have increased 
its votes from 46 per cent in the previous election to an over-all 
majority, fraud was extensively practiced through ballot-box tamper- 
ing, massive proxy voting and fabricated local and foreign voters’ 
lists with names of dead and non-existent persons reminiscent of 
Gogol’s “Dead Souls.” 

We have also learned that by and large the liberals and Social 
Democrats will betray the working class in times of crisis. 

Take the late liberal, John F. Kennedy. As President of the United 
States he said in an interview to Izvestia, in early 1962, that even 
though I was a Marxist, his administration recognized the PPP gov- 
ernment because we had come to office by a democratic election. 
But at the same time, the CIA was working under U.S. consular and 
trade union cover to subvert our government. And soon after, Ken- 
nedy himself applied pressure on the Macmillan Government to 
change our electoral system and to block independence. The London 
Sunday Times of April 23, 1967, in a story headlined, “Macmillan, 
Sandys Backed CIA’s Anti-Jagan Plot” exposed the treachery of the 
British government in the Anglo-American plot to overthrow our 
government. .. . 

The betrayal by the Social Democrat, L.F.S. Burnham, is the seat 
of most of the present-day troubles of the Guyanese people. By his 
opportunism, he precipitated the racial divisions and the disunity of 
the working class. Had we not hastened to bring him into our move- 
ment in 1950, we would have made perhaps more slow, but cer- 
tainly more durable and lasting progress. . . . 

Yes, comrades, we must take not a narrow nationalistic, but a 
world view. We must stop hair-splitting and fence-straddling. The 
US. imperialists have made the middle position untenable; they 
have fought against and subverted the concept of non-alignment, 
while pretending to uphold it. We exposed their hypocrisy when in 
answer to their charge that our PPP government would have made an 
independent Guyana into “a gateway for international Communism 
to penetrate Latin America,” we offered to make Guyana into a com- 
pletely non-aligned state with a treaty like Austria. That did not 
stop the hypocrites from attacking us. 

e e ° 

So far as we are concerned, the defense of the Cuban Revolution 
is a matter of principle. Our Party hailed it from the beginning. The 
PPP government established friendly and trade relations with Revo- 
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lutionary Cuba, but was obstructed by Anglo-American imperialism 
from establishing diplomatic representation at the consular level, 
We will continue to defend this beacon of light in the Westem 
hemisphere. 

Vietnam is also for us a matter of principle. The people of the 
whole world owe a debt of gratitude to the heroic Vietnamese people 
for stalling the imperialist juggernaut. By dealing crushing blows, 
Vietnam has transformed the U.S. political scene, and forced even 
hawks like McGeorge Bundy to become doves. Today, it is sound- 
ing imperialism’s deathknell. Tomorrow, more battles in other areas 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America, the most aggravated front of 
imperialism, will create its graveyard. It is these battles which will 
accelerate the crisis of imperialism in the capitalist states and revo- 
lutionize their masses for separate and joint action in the developed 
and undeveloped countries of the world... . 

In Guyana, the situation will get worse before it turns finally for 
the better. With growing displacement of British economic, political 
and cultural domination, our country is rapidly moving into the U.S. 
sphere of influence and into the mainstream of the Latin American 
revolution. U.S. imperialism has yoked Guyana with the other Com- 
monwealth Caribbean states and colonies in the Caribbean Free 
Trade Area (CARIFTA), the better to strangle their real develop- 
ment and to strengthen U.S. neo-colonial domination. Through the 
Organization of American States, the U.S. “ministry of colonies,” the 
United States of America is increasing its influence. Unfortunately, 
many Caribbean leaders who during the period of the last war fought 
against colonialism and imperialism have now somersaulted. 

However, there is a general upsurge in the area. The Caribbean 
peoples, like their Latin American brothers, are fighting back to 
free themselves like the Cuban people. 

In Guayana, during the past four years, there has been increasing 
militancy as evidenced by a record-breaking number of strikes - 
146 in 1965, 172 in 1966, 170 in 1967 and 149 to the end of November, 
1968. The puppet regime’s answer is intimidation, harassment and 
repression. 

Incidentally, the late President Kennedy justified his attacks 
against the PPP government on the ground of fear that we would 
not have respected constitutional guarantees and parliamentary de- 
mocracy. But since the U.S. imperialists and their puppets seized 
power by force and fraud in 1964, they have not only slashed living 
standards, but also deliberately set up a course to divide our people 
and to deny them their basic human rights. 
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In 1966, a National Security Act, far more vicious than the U.S. 
National Security Act of 1960, gave the puppet regime the right to 
detain and restrict without trial. The right to peaceful demonstra- 
tion has been denied. Powers have been assumed by the govern- 
ment to restrict movement in and out of the country. The right to 
strike is threatened by a bill now before the National Assembly. 
Neutral army and police officers have been dismissed. Border claims 
and incursions by the imperialist-backed puppets in Surinam and 
Venezuela provide the Burnham regime with the excuse to militarize 
our economy and politics, and to recognize and welcome the Brazilian 
dictatorship as a friend and protector. 

That the puppet regime is increasingly resorting to brute force 
is an indication of its own weakness. The use of police dogs, the 
armed police riot squad and soldiers, is a common occurrence against 
workers in the capital, the government stronghold. Last November, 
troops and armored vehicles were sent in the sugar belt against 
sugar workers fighting unitedly. Four years before, through CIA 
intervention and subversion, these same workers were involved in 
serious racial clashes. This is an indication of the growing conscious- 
ness and unity of the working class. 

On the political front, too, the balance of forces has changed, and 
will continue to change for the better. The notorious governmental 
coalition of the past four years, representing the two pro-imperialist, 
anti-Communist parties — the People’s National Congress (PNC) 
and the United Force, has been ruptured. 

A contradiction is also developing between the elitist leadership 
and the rank-and-file of the ruling PNC. It will deepen as living con- 
ditions continue to deteriorate from taxation which has been in- 
creasing by geometric progression during the past four years. 

In this context, the PPP is in the process of transforming itself 
from a loose mass party to a disciplined Marxist-Leninist type of 
party. It is accelerating its work on the ideological front to combat 
racial emotionalism, religious obscurantism, “economism,” and other 
false ideas. It is increasing its effectiveness of the mass fronts, par- 
ticularly in the labor movement and among youths and students. At 
the same time, it is combatting Rightist reformist illusions and Leftist 
anarchist impatience. 

In Guyana, it is we Marxists who are demonstrating who really 
stands for unity, freedom and democracy. . . . 





FELIX OJEDA‘ 


Puerto Hico: A U.S. Colony 


The Latin American continent is one of those regions of the globe 
where imperialism, especially U.S. imperialism, casts the nets of 
economic exploitation and political oppression with particular ease. 
The Main Document says that “U.S. imperialism continues to step 
up its economic penetration, as well as its political, ideological and 
cultural intervention in the Latin American countries. In alliance 
with the local reactionary forces it has been pursuing a policy de- 
signed to prevent the peoples from following the example of Cuba. 
It suppresses any step leading to economic and genuine political in- 
dependence.” 

The riches of our countries are controlled by the U.S. monopolies. 
Only a negligible share goes to the people, while the bulk is pocketed 
by the exploiters and stowed away in the bottomless safes of the 
Wall Street banks. 

A word about Puerto Rico’s place in the American colonial sys- 
tem. Puerto Rico is the smallest island of the Antilles group in the 
Caribbean and, perhaps, one of the smallest countries represented 
at this International Meeting. Its area is about 10,000 sq. km. and its 
population about three million, excluding the nearly 30,000 service- 
men in the U.S. naval bases, the 70,000 U.S. civilians and about 
80,000 Cuban counter-revolutionaries, reluctant to live under the 
socialist system of equality and justice established in their homeland, 
who emigrated to Puerto Rico where they are allowed to pursue oc- 
cupations they had pursued in Cuba before the revolution. Puerto 
Rico has no law to restrict immigration, and the U.S. State Depart- 
ment admits anyone there, so long as he is no Communist. Nearly 
all Cuban emigres have by now become naturalized U.S. citizens. 
The FBI and CIA employ them as a shock force against the Com- 
munist Party and other movements for our country’s national lib- 
eration. Many were trained in the U.S.A. in subversion against pro- 
gressive movements, in breaking down doors, setting fire to, or dynz- 
miting, the premises of these movements. 

That was how the premises of the Independence Movement leader- 
ship were set afire and a plastic bomb was placed in the car of 


* Secretary, Central Committee, Puerto Rican Communist Party. Excerpts 
from speech delivered at World Conference of Communist and Workers’ 
Parties, June 5-17, 1969, in Moscow. 
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Juan Mari Braz, the leader of that organization. A bomb was placed 
in his bookshop. The same men broke into the premises of the Com- 
munist Party and destroyed its archives. They act as provacateurs, 
throwing bottles, stones and the like at meetings, pickets and pro- 
cessions. The FBI and CIA did not arrest these law-breakers, whom 
they use as spies and informers. 

Today, Puerto Rico is an important sphere of investment for U.S. 
monopoly capital. . . . More than 80 per cent of all investments in 
our industry are U.S.-controlled. During the regime of Luis Munos 
Marin, the most outrageous traitor in Latin American history, U.S. 
industrialists, setting up branches in Puerto Rico, were relieved of 
paying taxes for 15 years. What is more, the Marin puppet govern- 
ment, and the present-day rulers of the same ilk, are unable to 
prevent the U.S. industrialists from transferring their enterprises, 
after the 15-year tax-free term, to the United States, and shipping 
out the profits they have amassed by virtue of the niggardly cost 
of labor and tax-free operation. 

The average profit on U.S. investments in Puerto Rico is con- 
siderably higher than in the United States. In our country, U.S. 
monopoly capital makes more than $300 million annually in profits, 
dividends and tax exemptions. From the United States, Puerto Rico 
buys commodities worth more than $1,400 million annually, and is 
thus an important market for U.S. goods. The United Kingdom, 
Canada, West Germany and Japan are the only countries to import 
more than Puerto Rico from the United States. 

More than 13 per cent of Puerto Rican territory is occupied by 
U.S. naval bases, used to suppress revolutionary movements in Latin 
America and as a standing threat to revolutionary Cuba. Out of the 
nine biggest bases, two are atomic, one being a base for atomic B-52 
bombers and KC-135 refueling aircraft and accommodating an atomic 
depot of the U.S. Strategic Air Command, while the other is a base 
of long-range guided missiles. 

Puerto Rico’s wage earners are paid about one-third of what work- 
ers receive in the United States, while the cost of living in the 
country is about 25 per cent higher than in North America. 

The U.S. conscription law is applied to our youth and young 
Puerto Ricans are made to take part in the dirty U.S. war against 
the heroic people of Vietnam, just as they were earlier sent to 
fight against North Korea. Our youth resists this law, refusing to 
join the U.S. Army and participate in the predatory U.S. wars. 

The repressive anti-Communist and anti-labor legislation passed 
by the U.S. Congress is also applied in Puerto Rico. Dr. Pedro Albizu 
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Campos, distinguished patriot, was held in U.S. and Puerto Rican 
prisons under these laws, being released just a few days before 
his death. Many patriots are still languishing in jails, with many 
sentenced to life imprisonment. 

Our people fought a bitter battle against the imperialists to re- 
tain their language. Repeated attempts were made to introduce Eng- 
lish as the official tongue, while our own language was to be but 
secondary. The matter was taken to court. The pressure of the 
people, intellectuals and workers, foiled this conspiracy against the 
language of Miguel Cervantes willed to us by our ancestors. The 
people of Puerto Rico came out in defense of our Iberian traditions. 
Those, in sum, are just a few of the colonial features in the life 
of Puerto Rico... . 

We might say that the Puerto Rican Communist Party operates 
on a military basis. We could even say that it functions on Pentagon 
territory. The close surveillance to which its steeled leaders are sub- 
jected is easily imagined. To name oneself a Communist is to doom 
oneself to hunger, because no one in our country gives employment 
to Communists. We have to use special tactics to protect our comrades 
earning their livelihood by manual labor. In a small country where 
everyone knows each other, where it is impossible to hide, it is 
hard to carry on revolutionary work on a large scale. All the same, 
using Marxist-Leninist tactics, we always find a way out. As we see 
it, Communists exposed to intensive surveillance must change tactics 
daily to outwit the enemy, just as guerrillas do in the mountains. 

The traitor Luis Munos Marin zealously assured Washington that 
Communists have been wiped out in Puerto Rico. It was an un- 
pleasant surprise for him, and the U.S. punitive agencies, that squads 
of our comrades were working among the masses. Marin had no 
choice but to state that they were groups of fanatics and madmen 
who could do no harm, because they are closely watched. Again we 
changed tactics, concentrating on the youth. And to our enemies 
surprise, an active and courageous Communist youth, unafraid of 
the government's bloodhounds, joined in the social struggle. 

Our newspaper, Pueblo, and our literature, are disseminated in 
considerable numbers in the working-class and student communi- 
ties. Considerable practical work has been accomplished, the results 
of which are already visible. But much still has to be done. 

In the days of McCarthyism in the United States and the adoption 
of the Taft-Harley Law by the U.S. Congress, with Communists 
driven out of labor organizations, our Party suffered considerable 
losses among the working class, which we are still trying to recoup. 
(Continued on page 49) 
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JOSEPH NEVIS 


High Taxes Under 
State Monopoly Capitalism 


Since World War II the role of the federal government in the 
economy, largely financed by taxes, has undergone an explosive es- 
calation in two directions. First, it has become the largest single 
“buyer” in the country. It has therefore become an essential part of 
the economic mechanism of the extended reproduction of capital. 
Second, it has become a major mechanism through which previ- 
ously generated profits are redistributed and concentrated in the 
hands of the most dominant groups of finance capital. 

To the direct appropriation of surplus value (profit) by the capi- 
talist class at the point of production there has now been added the 
large-scale use of the government apparatus for the extraction of 
additional surplus value from the production worker, as well as the 
redistribution of all profit in favor of the major monopolies. This is 
the central new economic characteristic of state monopoly capitalism. 

This new characteristic of the capitalist state does not reduce, but 
rather intensifies, its traditional functions as the political arm of 
monopoly capitalism for suppresion of the working class and lower 
income groups at home and imperialist domination and aggression 
abroad. The increasing weight of the direct government economic 
function has inevitably resulted in the escalation of the federal 
budget and taxes to their present dominant position in the national 
economy. 


Federal Income Taxes 


In the six years before World War II the budget ran about 9 to 11 
per cent of a much smaller gross national product. During that war 
it reached almost half the GNP, with surtaxes taking up to 92 per 
cent of corporate excess profits. 

By 1948 the budget was back below 14 per cent of the GNP, 
but shot up again to 20.7 per cent in 1952, 21.7 per cent in 1953, and 
21.35 per cent in 1954 with the Korean war and its aftermath. In 
spite of substantial annual increases in the GNP since then, the per- 
centage of federal expenditures has kept pace and has never dropped 
below 18 per cent. With the Vietnam war the pace accelerated. In 
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1968 the federal budget expenditures, estimated at $186 billion, are 
about 21.7 per cent of the estimated GNP of $860 billion. Of this 
figure $80 billion was for direct military expenditures. 

This development has been accompanied by an insidious erosion 
of the principle of “ability to pay” by a gradual shifting of the tax 
burden to the working class and lower income groups. According 
to a recent study by Victor Perlo, in 1989, 48 per cent of federal 
taxes were paid by wage and salaried people of low and middle 
income and 52 per cent by the wealthy individuals and corpora- 
tions. In 1969 the corresponding figures were 65 per cent and 95 
per cent. 

The outgoing Secretary of the Treasury, Joseph W. Barr, testifying 
before the Joint Economic Committee of Congress on January 17, 
1969, revealed that the middle income group, from $7,000 to $20,000, 
pays over half the individual income taxes, while cases were cited 
of 155 taxpayers with incomes over $200,000 in 1967 who paid no 
tax at all, 21 of them with incomes over $1 million. Barr did not 
mention taxes on low incomes. 

Taxes are one prong of a constant two-pronged attack on the 
standard of living of the working class and the bulk of the popula- 
tion. The other prong consists of constantly escalating monopoly 
prices, underpinned by unregulated and non-competitive gover- 
ment procurement from the monopolies on an enormous scale, f- 
nanced by the same taxes. 

Thus, in December, 1968, the average gross weekly paycheck of 
45 million workers was $109.21, but it was only worth $78.06 after 
taxes and inflation as compared with 1957-59. While the real dis- 
posable income of workers and other lower income groups has ad- 
vanced only slightly, in spite of an eight year business boom, 
acknowledged corporate profits, fattened by huge infusions of federal 
expenditure (tax money) and after huge loophole deductions, sky- 
rocketed to an all-time high. Average real net expendable earnings 
for a family of four were $76.29 in 1957-59 and $87.07 in 1967, a 
rise of slightly over 14 per cent. There has been no rise since 1965. 
Meanwhile, corporate profits after taxes more than doubled and gross 
retained earnings of business, a more revealing figure, went up from 
$49.4 billion in 1958 to $90.4 billion in 1967, an increase of about 
83 per cent. 

This trend toward polarization of wealth and increase in the rela- 
tive exploitation of the working class, combined with the tax and 
price squeeze on all lower and middle incomes, has been accelerated 
by a great wave of mergers and corporate acquisitions. The law 
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just passed permitting one-bank holding companies to exist permits 
an escalation of this trend toward the concentration of capital, and 
the process of converting the tax structure into a principal direct 
feeder of profit to monopoly capital. 

Not alone the working class, but all lower and middle income 
tax groups, face the urgent necessity of combatting the present policy of 
ing using taxation and the federal budget to chop larger and larger 
ral | chunks out of the income of the vast majority of the population and 
dle feed them more and more openly to monopoly capital. 
ad The Communist Party is taking a leading role in exposing the tax 
85 }) robbery of the people, and fighting for putting the tax burden on the 
| monopolies and the wealthy, where it belongs. The following proposi- 
mg | tions may further the development of a program for a broader tax 
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eit Taxes must cease to be a means of creating poverty and we must 

= fight for the principle of “ability to pay” in taxation. The first step 

om should be the abolition of the 10 per cent war surtax. Then the fol- 
lowing: 

Cr 1. Every working man and woman must have the right to live 

ted under humanly acceptable conditions before being subject to dis- 


f guised pay cuts in the form of taxes. The proposed minimum single 
exemption, which may prove too low, should be $4,000 plus $1,500 
for each additional exemption. Those with incomes below the ex- 


< of emption figures should not be required to file returns. 
fter 2. The above principle shall not be circumvented by price in- 
dis- creases imposed on articles of mass consumption through general sales 
ad- taxes and excise taxes, whether federal, state or local. 
os 8. It shall be recognized that earned income is entitled to more 


favorable treatment than unearned parasitic income. We propose the 
sky- restoration of the 10 per cent earned income credit, as formerly ap- 
plied, on all incomes below $25,000 a year. 

4. Employee contributions to social security (F.I.C.A.) shall be 


965. eliminated. The deficiency thus created shall be made up by the gov- 
Oss _} ernment from increased employer contributions or general revenue. 
mend It must be noted that the Soviet Union does not tax wages and 
bout salaries at all for their large social insurance and social security 

budget, which provides old age pensions for all workers, universal 
rela- free medical care, maternity allowances and other benefits. This is 
re possible, under socialism, even though the Soviet national income 
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and aggregate social product, though rapidly catching up, are still 
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only 63 per cent of the comparable figure in the United States. 

5. Expense deductions on lower personal incomes must be fully 
allowed for medical expenses, travel expenses to and from work, 
work clothes and other work expenses, also education costs for minor 
dependents. 

The above propositions are not complete, but they do outline the 
largest and most urgently needed tax relief measures. 


Tax Increases on High Incomes 


Large revenues are needed to provide the services that citizens of 
the wealthiest country in the world have a right to expect from gov- 
ernment. Ample resources are available. The following are some of 
the more important of these: 

1. Corporate Income Tax Rates. The corporation developed his- 
torically as a means for assembling the large blocks of capital needed 
when industry grew beyond the capacity of the individual capitalist. 
It became a fictitious individual with the individual's rights, privi- 
leges and immunities, plus large added benefits. When the gradv- 
ated income tax became the principal source of federal revenue, 
however, its relative position on taxes kept improving in comparison 
with the individual. Today the maximum rate on corporations is 48 
percent (plus 10 per cent surtax) while the maximum rate on in- 
dividuals is 70 per cent (plus 10 per cent surtax). 

This is one reason for the low percentage of national tax revenue 
derived from corporate taxes. Total 1968 income taxes on individuals 
at $68.7 billion, are 2.4 times the corporation income tax figure of 
$28.7 billion. 

As an initial step in redistributing the burden, individual income 
tax rates should be applied to all net corporate income above $25,000 
per annum. 

2. Capital Gains Taxes. The tax rate on capital gains, a form of 
income rarely available to low or middle income earners, is half 
the regular income tax rate in the case of an individual, with a maxi- 
mum of 25 per cent, whichever is lower. Thus, if there is an income 
of $1 million, the overall income tax might be, for example, $700,000. 
However, if the $1 million is made by selling assets that have been 
held over six months (more in the case of some real estate) the 
maximum tax is only $250,000. This type of “earning” is usual in 
stock market operations. 

The U.S. Treasury Department estimates tax loss on individual 
capital gains alone at $5.5 billion to $8.5 billion annually. Addi- 
tional billions are lost on corporate capital gains. All special tax 
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rates on capital gains should be eliminated. To avoid hardship 
penalties on small business and small investors, however, an initial 
step might be to impose ordinary income tax rates on capital gains 
above $10,000 for individuals and above $25,000 for corporations. 

3. Exchange of Stock Transactions. A device for evasion of all 
taxes is the selling or acquiring of assets through exchange of stock 
between individuals or corporations. This is the main form of pay- 
ment in mergers and sales of entire corporations. 

Securities are negotiable paper. When they become means of pay- 
ment in the purchase of assets they are serving as money, and taxes 
should be assessed as if money had changed hands, based on the 
market value of the securities on the date of the transaction. 

4. Inheritances. These should be taxable at income tax rates for 
valuations above $25,000 per beneficiary. Value of securities and all 
assets should be taken as of market on date of probate. An increase 
of at least $3 billion in annual inheritances would result. This re- 
places present inheritance rates carrying a $60,000 exemption. 

5. Depreciation Allowances. “Normal” depreciation is a tax de- 
duction equal to the estimated drop in value of buildings or equip- 
ment during the tax year. Thus, if the useful life of a building is 
taken by Internal Revenue as 40 years, the owner may deduct 2% 
per cent of the original cost of the building from his income taxes 
every year. In accelerated depreciation, the owner can deduct a 
much higher percentage in the early years. We propose that all de- 
preciation shall be calculated only on the estimated actual useful 
life of the building or equipment, prorated annually. 

6. Depletion Allowances. For millions of years oil, natural gas, 
coal and mineral ores lay beneath the surface of the earth. Across 
the surface grew forests. Now these ancient riches are in the hands 
of a few huge monopolies, which exact tribute for their use. To add 
insult to injury, they receive enormous tax allowances against the 
ultimate “depletion” of the natural resources they have managed to 
acquire. In the case of oil wells this allowance alone amounts to 
27% per cent of the gross value of the production, not to exceed 50 
per cent of the net income. 

They are also permitted privileges on capital outlays for develop- 
ment not allowed to any other industry, namely the charging off of 
many capital outlays as expenses rather than capitalizing them over 
a period of years. This additional deduction often finishes off the tax. 

The oil companies are the greatest beneficiaries of these tax poli- 
cies, but the large mining and lumbering industries have received 
substantial super-profits as well. It is in this field that we find many 
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of the incomes over $1 million a year that pay no taxes at all. We 
propose a) an immediate end to all depletion allowances, b) com- 
pulsory capitalization of development costs, and c) imposition of a 
federal severance tax (along the lines of some state taxes of this 
type) on mining of coal and minerals, oil, gas and lumbering oper- 
ations. 

The U.S. Treasury Department estimate of loss resulting from de- 
pletion allowances, probably low, was $1.3 billion last year (Treasury 
Secretary Barr before the Congressional Joint Economic Committee). 
The Brookings Institute estimated the oil and gas loss alone at $2 
billion. Expensing of capital investments would probably bring this 
up to at least the $3 billion area. Proposals a) and b) combined with 
a severance tax should be worked out to yield $5 billion in addi- 
tional tax revenue in this field. 

7. New Equipment Investment Credit. Under this tax law, 7 per 
cent of the purchase price of all income-producing equipment that 
has a depreciation life of eight years or more, and is not part of a 
building, may be deducted from the income tax of the buyer. The 
tax credit is lower if the equipment life is four to eight years, nothing 
if below four years. This is the same as a 7 per cent discount, paid by 
the government, on most of the manufacturing, transportation, power 
and other equipment purchased by corporations for their own profit. 

The U.S. Treasury Department estimates tax loss in 1967 through 
this allowance at $2.3 billion. It has also resulted in the mushrooming 
of huge investment corporations for renting equipment to industry 
and transportation, resulting in double loss of tax income. Not only 
are billions in taxes lost on the equipment investment credit but 
equipment rental charges paid by industry, railroads, airlines, etc., 
are fully tax deductible by them. In many cases these equipment 

corporations are subsidiaries of the corporations that lease the equip- 
ment from them. It is a great new way of passing money from hand 
to hand around the table with tax revenues disappearing on the way. 

We propose the cancellation of all equipment investment credits 
on taxes. For protection of small business in the attempt to survive 
against the monopolies, however, we should simultaneously propose 
that the budget of the Small Business Administration be increased to 
broaden its low-interest loan assistance to small business for equip- 
ment and other purposes. 

8. Foreign Investments. U.S. corporations avoid billions in taxes 


by exporting capital and leaving the profits abroad. Profits on for- J 


eign operations, particularly in under-developed countries, are higher 


than domestic profits. It is also very difficult to check on profits | 
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earned abroad. No complete solution is possible under capitalism, 
but to partially plug this loophole, a tax movement should demand 
the assessment of taxes based on a flat annual percentage of the gross 
amount of capital invested abroad. 

9. Exemptions of Organizations and\ Groups. No exact estimate 
of the tax loss through this loophole can be made but it runs into 
billions. There are some 17 categories of these organizations, each 
with its own rules. However, tax exemption for non-profit organiza- 
tions extending public services is an important democratic right under 
capitalism (people’s organizations, religious groups, etc.). 

While beyond the immediate scope of this article, revision of 
laws to reduce income tax evasions in this field, as well as in the 
related field of charitable contributions, without encroaching on 
activities of benefit to the people, must be given thorough study. 

The immediate objective of the above proposals is to answer in 
advance the inevitable capitalist cry that the “nation” cannot afford 
the tax reductions proposed for the working population. 

The actual situation is the reverse. The nation cannot afford the 
escalating tax burden forced down its throat by monopoly capital 
through the capitalist state. Neither can it afford to allow the 
monopolies through their obedient servants in the military and other 
branches of government to continue their unrestrained and ever more 
greedy feeding at the federal tax trough. 


State and Local Taxes 


Under the U.S. political structure most essential direct govern- 
ment services to the population are handled by the states and locali- 
ties (education, health and hospitals, welfare, sanitation, fire, hous- 
ing, water supply, recreation, government utilities and transit sys- 
tems and others). 

The trend in these expenditures is strongly upward, due primarily 
to war-induced inflation. In 1950 the figure was $22.3 billion; in 1968 
it was $103.5 billion, a rise of 4% times in 18 years. From 1967 to 
1968 alone the increase was more than 11 per cent. 

From 82 to 83 per cent of these funds must be raised outside of 
the federal tax structure. Of state and local revenues other than 
federal grants-in-aid, 84 per cent in 1967 and 87 per cent in 1968 
were derived from taxes. (Department of Commerce, Quarterly Sum- 
mary of State and Local Tax Revenue, March 1969, and Economic 
Report of the President, 1969.) Thus, of the $91.9 billion total in 
1967 $64.242 billion, or 70 per cent, was tax money, while $15.7 bil- 
lion, or 17.1 per cent was federal. 
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A breakdown of these taxes reveals the increasing tax squeeze on 
low and middle incomes as follows: 


State and Local Taxes 
Amount (millions) 


Calendar Year 
Type of Taxes 1967 1968 % Increase 
POF. Sed sc ce civiene's 27,686 80,657 10.7 
General sales and gross 

CI iio eH ewee des 10,741 13,320 23.2 
Motor fuel sales .......... 3,022 5,490 9.3 
Vehicle and operators’ 

SID ie, Abbie «aes 2,466 2,647 8.2 
Individual income ........ 6,292 8,061 28.1 
Corporation net income ... 2,406 2,639 9.7 
ee Ns 0S i aac es 9,649 10,470 9.5 


(Source: Department of Commerce, Quarterly Summary, State and Local 
Tax Revenues, March 1969.) 

The sharp increase in the general sales tax, which weighs most 
heavily on low and middle incomes, is due both to the spread of this 
type of tax to more states and to increases where it already exists. 
Today the only states left without a general sales tax are Alaska, 
Delaware, Montana, New Hampshire, Oregon and Vermont, whose 
total population is a little over 2 per cent of the total U.S. population. 

Individual incomes taxes have spread to more states and cities, 
but are in general graduated far less steeply than the federal income 
tax. Property taxes are about 97 per cent local and will be analyzed 
below. 


Local Taxes 


Using Department of Commerce categories, local taxes are levied 
by county, city, township, school district and special district, with 
school district the largest unit. Total taxes have more than doubled 
since 1957. The breakdown is as follows (in millions): 


Fiscal 1956 Fiscal 1967 

SN ov cah da nnedagead eons 2,790 5,807 
RE enniding. ss $4q4h sede bates 5,908 10,414 
MIO, is Shs Fano skp eh bon ches 794 1,480 
ON rere reer 4511 11,006 
Special District .............. 283 609 
MLS. daneee cea assy sans $14,286 $28,316 


(Source: Tax Foundation, Facts and Figures, 1969.) 
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Of the total local taxes in fiscal 1967, $25,418 million, or almost 


87 per cent, were property taxes, broken down as follows (in mil- 
lions ): 


SE hi ckn cle. cakes $ 5,348 
Pe Te PTET TCT e 7,237 
ee ere 1,370 
School District ........... 10,854 
Special District .......... 609 

EE 5 bss ava bee od $25,418 


It is clear from these tables that of the local tax units only the 
large urban centers collect any substantial amounts outside of prop- 
erty taxes. These come from sales taxes, license fees, utility fees and 
a few others. Some cities have personal income taxes, generally at flat 
rates or rates only slightly graduated. This is not a large part of the 
total local taxes. 

In regard to property taxes, the steady expansion of tax-exempt 
property is a growing burden on the rent-paying tenant and small 
home-owner. 

To quote Fortune (May, 1969): “Erosion of the local tax base has 
reached scandalous proportions all across the nation.” The quoted 
article cites as a conservative figure $569 billion in tax-exempt prop- 
erty, or 32 per cent out of a total of $1,749 billion, with the propor- 
tion rising about 1 per cent a year. The tax loss is about $12 billion 
a year, more than the total taxes now being collected by the cities 
or the school districts. The percentages tax-exempt in some cities are: 
New York 34 per cent; Providence 33 per cent; Boston 45 per cent; 
Pittsburgh 33 per cent; St. Louis 30 per cent; Milwaukee 25 per cent. 
Newark, New Jersey, with 45 per cent, reaps the result in one of the 
highest tax assessments in the nation: $8.32 per $100. 

While 70 per cent of the tax-exempt property is government-owned, 
some of this is a disguised source of monopoly profit and should pay 
local taxes. The New York Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 
alone, which exists to feed the millions in tolls to the financial in- 
stitutions that own the Authority bonds, holds, according to Fortune, 
“an incredible $2.6 billion” in tax-exempt New York real estate that 
should be paying the hard-pressed city about $120 million a year. 
(Quietly forgotten is the originally announced intention of cancelling 
all tolls after ten years. ) 

Upwards of $100 billion tax-exempt properties is controlled by re- 
ligious institutions (Catholic, $54 billion; Protestant, $41 billion; Jew- 
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ish, $8 billion). A large proportion of this is income-producing rental 
or business property not used for religious purposes. 

Local government is tied to business interests in its locality as the 
federal government is nationally, but has over its head, in addition, 
the threat of losing businesses to competing localities. It is easier to 
attack the small-income people, the apartment house tenants and the 
small home owners. 

Even a moderate reduction in tax exemption would provide addi- 
tional funds for expansion of city and local expenditures on educa- 
tion, health and welfare, housing and other urgent needs of the 
people. 

City income taxes do not usually touch the wealthy, who have the 
means to establish legal residence in suburban communities. This is 
a tax that hits the working and lower middle classes primarily and 
should be abolished. 


State Taxes 


The following table summarizes the principal source of state tax 
revenue in fiscal 1968 and the increases from 1967 to 1968: 


% No. of 
Amount increase _ states 
Collected % of from _—__ using 


Type of Tax (millions) total 1967 


tax 
General sales and gross receipts. $10,440 287 17 44 
Selective sales taxes: 


EINES cs. cNpidesesss cen 5,178 14.3 - | 50 

Tobacco products ........... 1,886 5.2 168 49 

Alcoholic beverages ........ 1,138 3.1 93 50 
Motor Vehicle and Operators’ 

NE 5d Lido Mili dons one 2,484 6.9 7.4 50 
i 5555 Gu ie nwe done «% 924 2.5 5.3 50 
Individual income ............ 6,249 17.2 97.3 38 
Corporation net income ........ 2,519 6.9 13.1 4] 
Property ......ccccccseccccees 912 2.5 5.9 44 
Death and gift .............+6- 872 2.4 96 49 
Severance (Oil, mining, etc.) .. 618 L7 72 @D 

ee 0 eck haus $36,400 14 


Source: Dept. of Commerce and Tax Foundation “Facts and Figures,” 1969. 


General and selective sales taxes in the last fiscal year were over f 
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half of total state taxes. The general sales tax alone jumped 17 
per cent from the previous year. In contrast, corporation income 
taxes and severance taxes on mining and oil, the only taxes charged 
exclusively to businesses, were only 9.6 per cent of the total. 

Individual income taxes were 17.2 per cent of the total. These 
start at low incomes and are in general graduated far less steeply 
than the federal income tax. They are, accordingly, even more 
favorable to the rich than the federal tax rates. As in the case of 
the cities, competition between states for industry and commerce 
is an additional pressure for favorable state tax considerations for 
business. How much easier it is to pick the pockets of the general 
population with a sales tax that hits “equally” the old age pen- 
sioners, the welfare recipients, the very poor and even the unemployed. 

While conditions vary widely in different areas, three basic 
principles can be offered as a guide for local and state relief 
programs: 

1, A major shift from local and state to federal financing of 
the programs urgently needed by the working class. A large in- 
crease in federal grants-in-aid to education, health and _ hospitals, 
welfare and housing is called for, either direct to the localities or 
through the states as may seem more suitable to the local tax 
movements. In many cases a demand for “federalization” of a wel- 
fare, housing or other local program may be needed to get it out 
of the hands of local reactionaries, Dixiecrat state governments 
and the like. 

The general objective is the building up of united local pressures 
for a large-scale shift of federal funds from the financing of war 
and monopoly profits to service of the urgent needs of all sectors 
of the working population. 

2. Local and state pressure should be developed for the elimina- 
tion of all general and special sales taxes, as well as all local income 
taxes. State personal income taxes, where they exist, should carry as 
a minimum the exemption proposed above for federal taxes, with 
much steeper graduation of rates for higher incomes. 

3. Local properties should be reassessed to reduce the load on 
rent-paying residential tenants and small home-owners, increasing 
assessments as needed on commercial and industrial property and 
eliminating tax exemption on all income-producing property regard- 
less of ownership. The last would offset the elimination of $2 billion 
in local sales taxes with money to spare for reducing tax burdens 
on low-rent apartments and small homeowners. 

The first of these three general objectives will of necessity become 
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the central issue for any state, local, labor or minority group tax 
program. 

In spite of the deep and growing tax resentment now universal 
among the working and middle classes, organized tax opposition has 
thus far been embryonic in comparison with the breadth of the 
anti-tax sentiment. It is primarily among the labor unions that there 
have been the beginnings of widespread organization of activity 
on the issue. 

While the approach taken by the union bodies and publications 
is still often restricted by the “fair division of taxes” concept, the 
significant fact is that its direction is anti-capitalist in terms of the 
whole class, rather than the individual industry as in the case of 
strike struggles (other than general strikes). In most cases we also 
find the tax issue, specifically the 10 per cent surcharge, linked di- 
rectly to the war issue. 

Few international unions have failed to react to the tax question 
in one form or another. In addition, hundreds of local labor organ- 
izations have passed resolutions, organized petition campaigns, and 
applied pressure on Congressmen and state and local politicians 
against the tax burden so drastically affecting the living standards 
of their membership. Resolutions and publications of such unions 
as the International Longshoremen and Warehousemen, United Auto 
Workers, Amalgamated Clothing Workers, American Federation of 
Teachers, United Rubber Workers, Amalgamated Meat Cutters, 
Transport Workers, United Steel Workers and many others, have 
given voice, in greater or lesser degree, to the resentment of their 
memberships against high taxes. 

The link to the war is stressed in many of these statements. This 
was most vigorously expressed in the March 21 issue of the Missouri 
Teamster, as follows: “The very people who profit most from our 
military-industrial complex are the same tax deviates who escape the 
Internal Revenue Service.” “Surely,” they conclude, “the American 
public is getting wise to the plundering hands of our military spend- 
ers and to the gross inequities and injustices inflicted on the work- 
ing people by our tax experts in Congress.” 

The most important recent action by labor on taxes was taken at 
the Alliance for Labor Action conference on May 27-28 of this 
year (see article by George Meyers, July Political Affairs). The “tax 
reform” resolution of that conference, while still hedging somewhat 
on the 10 per cent surtax, made a strong basic attack on tax in- 
equities. The suggestion for setting up a broad National Committee 
for Tax Justice could, if implemented, create a strong nucleus for 
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a people’s anti-monopoly tax movement. 

While the action of organized labor on taxes had its origin in a 
“spontaneous” reaction to the increasing economic pressure on the 
union membership, and is still weak in relation to the need, even 
the small beginnings of labor action have already made it the central 
force in the anti-tax struggle. As in the union anti-Wallace cam- 
paign, we get a glimpse of the enormous reserves of unused power 
in the American working class and its inherent central leadership 
position in the unfolding people’s struggle against monopoly capi- 
talism. 

Such labor organizations as the Chicago Ad Hoc Labor Com- 
mittee for a Fair People’s Program are developing effective tax 
campaigns. Everything possible should be done to help strengthen 
this work through cooperation and joint action between the labor 
bodies and other organizations, as for example the California Farmer- 
Consumer Information Committee. Wherever it can be established, 
united action on an organized basis between labor bodies and other 
local groups, such as parents’ organizations and the like, can only 


strengthen the popular pressure for a drastic change in the tax 
structure. 


4l 


2 2 ae 


Taxes are today a large and inseparable part of the entire structure 
of state monopoly capitalism. A tax reform program, however, does 
not depend on the development of a full anti-monopoly program. 
The needs are obvious and the situation is pressing. This issue pene- 
trates into the heart of the basic relations of all classes to state 
monopoly capitalism. 

The danger of diversion of a tax movement into reformist or even 
reactionary channels is naturally always present. Even a Wallace 
makes demagogic use of tax issues (while supporting the 4 per cent 
Alabama sales tax). The capitalist class maneuvers adroitly to divert 
the rising people’s movement into channels it can control. 

With persistent anticipation and exposure of these maneuvers by 
the Party, objective conditions exist for the development of the fight 
against high taxes as an important part of a great people’s coalition 
against monopoly capital. 
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Krupp: Capitalism’s Quintessence 


Not enough attention has been paid to William Manchester’s The 
Arms of Krupp: 1587-1968 (Boston, 1968, Little, Brown, 976 pp, 
$12.50); perhaps this is due to the fact that in the tempo of today’s 
living — especially in the United States — not many are willing to 
undertake reading a one-thousand page volume, whose weight means 
that one must be at a desk while doing so. The price, too, while 
not exorbitant in terms of today’s inflation, nevertheless will deter 
many from actually getting the volume. 

The main reason, however, for the rather muted reception the 
book received in the dominant press of the “free world” is, I suggest, 
that in detailing the activities of one of the most powerful families 
in the history of capitalism it throws a pitiless light upon the 
enormity and horror of that system. That this is done by a man whose 
views seem only mildly liberal and are, therefore, well spiced with 
the requisite anti-Communism, to a degree, enhances the impact of 
the book — certainly in the United States — and may further have 
inhibited the established dispensers of conventional wisdom. 

In the ensuing pages we shall summarize the most significant data 
in this book and offer some analytical and critical comments; the 
work as a whole should be absorbed into the consciousness of the 
entire Left. Particularly for those in the Left who are so fortunate 

as to be able to view the 1930s and 1940s as history only — and 
rather ancient at that — mastering this volume would significantly 
enhance their effectiveness. 


Personal rot permeates the Krupp story, made the more nauseating 
by the pretentiousness and piety in which it was wrapped. Fritz, 
head of the house for fifteen years until his suicide in 1902, man 
aged to corrupt scores of children in one of his Nero-like palaces 
in Italy; before the tale ended, the Italian government was shaken, 
Madame Krupp was slated for permanent incarceration in an insane 
asylum, the Kaiser personally participated in deliberate lying, cor- 
cocted slanders were directed against the Socialists and when finally 
Fritz killed himself, the doctor falsified the death report, Socialists 
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again were charged with “murder by libel” and the Kaiser partici- 
pated in a State funeral for the foul “hero.” 

The ruling circles were not only sparing one of their own in all 
this prevarication; they were guarding themselves for, as Manchester 
shows, collective manifestations of sordidness and perversions were 
regularly indulged in by such figures as the Court Chamberlain, the 
Kaiserin’s private secretary, the brother of the Emperor of Austria- 
Hungary and General Baron von Moltke himself. All this was but a 
prelude to such circles turning to fascism — the ultimate obscenity. 

The members of this class smell the need for the fascist “solution” 
very early — and it is their “solution;” they conceive of it, they pro- 
mote it, they finance it. And its function is to prolong their rule 
and enhance their wealth. All this is shown with exactitude through- 
out this volume. Thus, in the latter part of the 19th century Alfred 
Krupp — Fritz’s father — clearly noted the new quality in the threat 
Marxism represented. He urged that “the franchise should be with- 
drawn from people without property”; and then: “I wish somebody 
with great gifts would start a counter-revolution for the best of the 
people — with flying battalions of young men!” 

Krupp helped finance the Freikorps — a kind of KKK — which 
immediately after World War I murdered Luxemburg and Lieb- 
knecht and engaged in the wholesale slaughter of workers from the 
Baltic to the Ruhr, including in the latter area — Krupp’s special 
bailiwick — the “ruthless murder of workers taken prisoner” as 
Manchester writes. It was as an informer for these elite sadists that 
Hitler got his start. 

Simultaneously, Krupp was in the center of the Weimar Republic’s 
secret rearming, so that both in the physical suppression of working- 
class aspirations and in the turn to remilitarization for purposes of 
aggression, one is struck — again quoting Manchester — by “the 
degree to which Krupp anticipated Hitler.”* 

The head of the House in the post-World War I period was Gustav; 
the heir-apparent was his son, Alfried. By 1931 the latter joined the 
nazis — and the SS, at that. In that same year, Thyssen had joined 
the nazis; indeed, another among the richest German industrialists, 
Carl Duisberg, of I. G. Farben had openly called for a fascist dic- 


* The turn towards the fascist “solution” by Big Business was, of course, 
an international phenomenon. In terms of the United States, for example, 
one recalls the pro-fascist attitudes of Hearst, Sloan (of General Motors), 
Du Pont, Ford, etc. The current issue (October, 1969) of The American 
Historical Review is largely devoted to an effort to deny this connection so 
far as Germany is concerned; the effort is a notable failure. 
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tator for Germany — after the model of Mannerheim, Horthy and 
Mussolini — by 1925. Meanwhile, during the 1920s, Gustav was busily 
contributing millions of marks to all sorts of Right-wing groups and 
parties. 

In February, 1983 — a month prior to the crucial elections of 
that year — Hitler met personally, in Berlin, with twenty-five of the 
leading German industrialists and financiers, Krupp at their head. 
Here Hitler said that if all went according to plan, the elections of 
1933 would be the last in Germany’s history, that, given “success” 
he would finish with Communism and destroy trade unions. Three 
million marks were contributed on the spot by these 25; Krupp him- 
self gave one million. 

Though on the part of the nazis, the subsequent campaign was 
“an orgy of violence,” the fact is that the nazis received only 42 per 
cent of the announced vote; hence, for Hitler to “persuade” the 
Parliament to accept his absolute powers, bribery of delegates was 
needed. Industrialists provided the money and again Krupp led all 
the rest. 

Krupp’s reward was immediate; only two days after the nazis had 
closed all trade-union offices and sent their leaders to concentration 
camps, Krupp was appointed, on May 4, 1933, head of all German 
industry. His first act was to expel from the national organization 
of industry all Jews. In the next two years Gustav Krupp gave twelve 
million marks to the nazi party; meanwhile, it had not only destroyed 
the trade unions, jailed as many Communists and other anti-nazi 
militants as could be captured, but it had also ended the 8-hour day. 

Krupp’s pay-off came not only in the “security” of his class and 
his own decisive political power; it came also in money. In 19% 
the net income of the Krupp family —after taxes — was thirty-seven 
million marks; in 1937 it was ninety-seven million and in 1939 it was 
one hundred and eleven million. Business boomed not only in re- 
arming Germany but also in being the main armorer making pos- 
sible Franco’s crucifixion of the Spanish people. One may add that 
the declared assets of the Krupp combine in 1933 was seventy-three 
million marks; aften ten years of Hitler, those assets had climbed to 
two hundred and thirty-seven millions! Quite a racket, it must be 
admitted. 

The power of Krupp within the Reich was second only to that 
of Hitler; it was, in fact, so great that from time to time Krupp forced 
Hitler to yield to specific demands. Thus, for example, Hitler wished 
Krupp to confine its production wholly to military work, but Krupp 
desired to maintain a diversified industry and Krupp won out. By 
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1943, with Alfried in control of the firm, he had, as Manchester 
writes, “become monarch of the continent’s greatest industrial com- 
plex.” No one — other than Hitler — could challenge him, and Man- 
chester goes on, “he held seven high offices in the government and 
the National Socialist Party, each of which would have entitled him to 
immediate access to Hitler even if his name hadn’t been Krupp.” In 
fact, again quoting Manchester, the Nazi State and the Krupp com- 
plex meshed “to an extent unprecedented in history” — i.e., one had 
with Hitlerism the fullest possible exemplification, the epitome, of 
state monopoly capitalism. Krupp’s officers abroad were in fact also 
agents of the State, including espionage agents; in some cases Krupp 
knew top secrets before some of the highest ranking members of the 
Party and State apparatuses —for example, he knew of the impending 
invasion of Poland a week before the plan had been disclosed to 
the nazi leadership. 

And Alfried Krupp conducted his enterprises as the SS-officer he 
was. It was he who insisted on the policy of slave labor for war 
prisoners and for captured or kidnapped civilians — especially Slavs 
and Jews (in the latter case especially women). Conditions pro- 
vided for these scores of thousands of people were so awful that 
Krupp’s own physicians complained; starvation was chronic; 74 per 
cent of the infants died; torture was institutionalized; murder com- 
mon; the work week lasted seven days and each day meant twelve 
hours at the shovel or machine. 

Manchester observes rightly that this meant an actual return to 
chattel slavery and the workers held to labor under these condi- 
tions were in fact openly referred to as slaves. He goes on to under- 
line the horror of this by remarking that Western Europe had ended 
serfdom by the 18th century and Russia by the 19th. Extraordinary 
here is Manchester’s failure to comment that chattel slavery per- 
sisted in the Western Hemisphere until the latter part of the 19th 
century and in largest numbers in the United States.* 

Somewhat incidentally in the volume evidence is brought forward 
confirming the fact that if the policy of collective security had been 
adopted in the years prior to 1939, World War II probably would 
have been prevented and Hitler brought down from within. Thus, 
Manchester notes that when, in 1936, nazi troops marched into the 


*Manchester’s book gives the impression that this re-enslavement was 


something particular with Krupp. It was not; it was a general practice 
among the nazi industrialists. The present writer was in the Ruhr during 
World War II and himself participated in the liberation of and care for 
tens of thousands of such slaves — including children — and all the major 
factories were employing them. 
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Rhineland, Hitler remarked that if the French had offered resistance, 
“we would have had to withdraw with our tails between our legs, 
for the military resources would have been wholly inadequate for 
even a moderate resistance.” Again, the nazi General Halder af- 
firmed that if Britain and France had not maintained the inactivity 
associated with the “phoney war” period after Hitler attacked Poland, 
but had rather responded vigorously to that attack, then “Hitler would 
have had to sue for peace.” 

The phony “patriotism” of the Krupp firm is exposed. The family 
had one god — gold — and sold weapons to powers hostile to Ger- 
many regularly from the 19th century on. It had financial deals and 
patent grants with British, French and U.S. firms so that, for ex- 
ample, it reaped royalties from some of its artillery “improvements” 
for every German soldier killed. During World War II, Krupp rid 
itself of war bonds, cashed in claims for war damages, insisted upon 
payments from the Reich for debts, etc., and stashed away con- 
vertible funds abroad, including in Sweden, Switzerland and the 
Bahamas. 

Significant material is in this volume, too, concerning active re- 
sistance to Hitler, especially in occupied parts of the USSR, among 
Soviet prisoners of war and also among Germans. Thus, sabotage 
was so considerable in the occupied Ukraine that: “To his annoy- 
ance Krupp was actually obliged to import coal for his Ukrainian 
works from the Ruhr and Silesia.” A boss in one of Krupp’s slave- 
labor factories reported in January, 1948, that “the guards . . . were 
barely able to suppress a revolt among the Russian prisoners of war.” 
An inter-office memo, dated October, 1943, requests instructions as 
to what is to be done with prisoners “whose insubordination had been 
so great that neither detention nor bread and water seemed ade- 
quate punishment.” Krupp’s reply was to turn these over to the 
Gestapo — i.e., for torture and slaughter. One learns, too, that “the 
files in Himmler’s . . . headquarters carried the names of two mil- 
lion German ‘suspects.’” Considering population proportions this may 
well make J. Edgar Hoover envious. 

a °° 

With the termination of the War and the immediate onset of the 
Cold War, United States policy toward Krupp quickly shifted from 
one of some hostility to one of more and more open cordiality. Wash- 
ington very early decided against nationalization of the Krupp works 
and had little difficulty in persuading the British Labour Party to 
concur; as Manchester writes, “American businessmen wouldn't tol- 
erate so dangerous a precedent.” By May, 1946, General Lucius Clay, 
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US. military governor in Germany, summarily halted all scheduled 
reparations from the Ruhr to the USSR. And in September, 1946, 
U.S. Secretary of State Byrnes appeared before leaders of the U.S. 
German zone and demanded in Manchester’s words, that they “stand 
with the Western Allies in the Cold War.” “If they did, Byrnes “of- 
fered them an opportunity to reform their Reich. They would be 
permitted to run their own affairs under proper safeguards . . . the 
United States would see to it that the Ruhr remained Teutonic, that 
German industry was restored.” One may well believe Manchester's 
remark: “Byrnes’s audience roared its approval.” 

Soon appeared the first “East-West crisis,” triggered, as Manchester 
notes, by Clay’s withholding of reparations, the U.S.-backed introduc- 
tio of a separate mark for West Germany and “the first moves 
toward an independent German state led from Bonn.” By then, the 
Pentagon maniacs actually “pondered provoking a showdown by 
sending an armored column through Russian Berlin.” 

By then, Alfried Krupp was finally standing trial for his war-crimes, 
but also by then the “American Military Government now wanted 
all Justizpalast proceedings to end soon.” Those proceedings were 
presided over by a very conservative U.S. judge and Krupp had four 
times the legal assistance provided by the U.S. to its own legal 
team. Hence, while others less guilty than Krupp had been sentenced 
to hang, by the time Krupp’s trial was concluded his sentence was 
imprisonment for twelve years and forfeiture of property. 

In prison Krupp enjoyed, as Manchester writes, “one long sunlit 
holiday.” Inside West Germany, General Clay suppressed the report 
of the Tribunal; the only account published there in German was a 
completely false “vindication” of Krupp written by his uncle — a 
Baron (a work very favorably reviewed in the United States, by the 
way). Conferences with Krupp directors were arranged for Krupp 
in prison: “Some of them would smoke American cigars or peel 
oranges or bananas sent in from outside while they soberly discussed 
production figures and financial statements.” 

Indeed, while in prison, Krupp was treated as though he were a 
central American political leader; that is, he was kept informed on 
the highest level of developing U.S. political and economic plans; 
furthermore, while there “he had been quietly informed of Wash- 
ington’s determination to see a new German sword forged.” (Readers 
of Political Affairs need not be reminded that, according to such 
solemn international commitments as those entered into at Potsdam 
— the ink of which had barely dried — all this was absolutely illegal, 
not to mention morality! ) 
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It is almost anti-climactic to note that while Alfried was convicted 
in 1948, he was released by order of the U.S. High Commissioner, 
John J. McCloy (later in charge of the CIA) in 1951 and that the 
same Official pardoned Krupp and restored all his property by 1953. 
When questioned about this by people like Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
McCloy’s explanations, to use Manchester’s delicate language, 
“verged on sophistry.” In plain English, McCloy lied, urging argu- 
ments which had been offered by Krupp in court; indeed, in parallel 
columns Manchester publishes Krupp’s court defense and McCloy’s 
explanations and even in verbiage their similarity is striking!* 

Alfried Krupp was not required, when released, to promise not to 
engage in armament production. Upon his release his more or less 
hidden assets came to $140 millions; the Allies gave him $70 millions 
as compensation (!) and by 1954 Alfried Krupp had a quarter of a 
billion dollars in Swiss, U.S., Bahamian, Argentinian and Indian bank 
accounts. 

By 1953 Krupp was not only again in full production in terms of 
rearming German might; he was actually assembling jet fighters in a 
Bremen plant. To protect himself in the face of this flagrant viola- 
tion of everything for which World War II was supposed to have been 
fought, he sold a 43 per cent interest in his aircraft firm to a sub- 
sidiary of the U.S. corporation, United Aircraft. 

Needless to say, Krupp was made into a martyr and a hero by the 
press of West Germany; in addition, the press of the United States — 
Time, Newsweek, Reader’s Digest — and notably such reporters as 
Freda Utley and Louis Lochner, gobbled up and even gilded the press 
handouts from the Krupp front-office. The hierarchy of the Roman 
Catholic Church — silent at best in the face of the Hitler atrocity - 
was especially active in the rehabilitation of the House of Krupp. 

Alfried Krupp died in July, 1967; the firm in 1968 ceased being a 
strictly family corporation and its directorship passed into the hands 
of Hermann Abs, president of the Deutches Bank and, along with 
Schacht, one of Hitler’s favorite financial wizards. 


One-third of Germany is now the German Democratic Republic - 
tor the first time a German state which is socialist, cleansed of 
Junkers, militarists, anti-Semites, sadists and monopolists. And even 


* When Manchester confronted McCloy with “an audit of discrepancies” 
he “read it carefully” and then “handed it back, commenting, ‘That’s 
ancient history.” History has a way of collecting retribution even for 
older debts than that one, however. 
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that which has the traditional structure of old Germany — the Ger- 
man Federal Republic — has a population which increasingly ques- 
tions such statesmen as Adenauer and Kiesinger and the tying of 
Germany to the mercies of such as Richard Nixon. The tide of history 
is turning inexorably against the likes of the Krupp dynasty; Man- 
chester’s book will help Americans understand the horror of that 
dynasty. The reader then, without help from Mr. Manchester, will 
be better equipped to advance that tide and drown forever such 
corrupt figures who are fitting representatives of a depraved class. 


November 7, 1969 


(Continued from page 28) 


When Communist Party leaders were imprisoned in the U.S.A., and 
Communist intellectuals were dismissed from their jobs in universi- 
ties, those few intellectuals that we had in our Party went into 
hiding and never returned to our ranks. Many of them took jobs 
in government offices. Only the incorruptible, only those who have 
nothing to lose but the chains of colonial and economic slavery, 
the upright toilers, stuck by us. 

We are working for the unity of the anti-colonialist forces fighting 
for independence. The independence movement is divided into five 
factions or groups without any influence among the workers. We are 
hard at work now to forge unity in the fight against colonialism 
and imperialism. Some of the above groups want no unity with the 
Communist Party, while others think real unity is inconceivable 
without us. 

The victory of the glorious Cuban revolution exercised an ex- 
tremely strong influence on considerable sections of Puerto Ricans, 
especially the students and intellectuals. That victory stimulated our 
struggle against the dirty U.S. war in Vietnam, against military con- 
scription and against imperialism. The main burden of the struggle 
falls on the Independence Movement, with which our Party coop- 
erates closely. 

Those are the main features of the Communist Party’s struggle 
in Puerto Rico, a colony of U.S. imperialism. 








HERB KAY 


Albert Lannon: True 
son of the Working Class 


Al Lannon, the Communist seamen’s leader who died of a heart 
attack recently at the age of 62, was the kind of man people had 
strong feelings about—mainly, deep respect and affection. Working 
in some of the most difficult areas of the class struggle, Lannon 
demonstrated qualities of leadership that warrant study in any exam- 
ination of that which is finest in Communist leadership. 

Politically, Lannon’s touchstones were the working class, the Com- 
munist Party, and the first working-class state—the Soviet Union. 
On these basic points he never wavered, never lost confidence or 
held back from a fight when challenged. He never left the field or 
evaded the struggle for the ideological leadership of the working class. 

While others in leadership shared Lannon’s deep commitment to 
basic principle, Lannon had a unique talent in inspiring and organ- 
izing workers into action in support of Party policies—a talent not 
often matched. 

He had the magnificent ability to weld a collective together into 
an efficient, fighting unit in which each felt he had to give his 
best, to extend himself to his fullest, to make sacrifices that he would 
not ordinarily have dreamed of making. 

This was because Lannon inspired in the individual comrade, 
not only the firm conviction that the policy was correct, but also 
the belief that this comrade was the one best fitted to carry out 
the assignment. If they wondered about this latter part, they went 
ahead anyhow, partly because they “couldn’t let Al down.” 

It was this kind of feeling that could inspire two young 20-year- 
old seamen to defy the Ryan-ILA machine in a Southern port during 
a wildcat strike, or impel others to speak on issues and distribute 
literature at union meetings and in front of union halls, in the face 
of goon-squad terror, beatings and blacklistings. 

The worker who met with Lannon sensed the deep feeling for 
people as human beings that radiated from him. He was also made 
aware that his own ideas, his criticisms, his contributions generally 
were important and indeed indispensable to whatever progress the 
movement might make. 

When a worker discussed a problem or an idea with Lannon, and 
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Al agreed to do something about it—it was as good as done. Lannon 
always carried a batch of index cards with him, and every com- 
mitment, every project or idea was noted down. At the end of the 
day Lannon checked over his cards, planned his schedule to cover 
his commitments, and later saw to it that he accounted to those 
who had consulted with him. 

Lannon concentrated much attention on the welding together of 
a strong collective leadership. He made it a consistent point to 
acknowledge good work and to stimulate comradeship through mark- 
ing important occasions for Party members by parties, or the grant- 
ing of awards or gifts at appropriate affairs. Such observances, which 
Lannon kept close tabs on, became memorable events that helped 
build pride and closeness to the collective and to the Party as a whole. 

Some criticized Lannon for his “personal” style of work in this 
regard, but the fact is that the “personal” and the political were 
as one in the man. 

Personal courage is a quality that one has a right to expect in 
every Communist leader and, generally, it is not lacking. Lannon 
however, had, as the workers say, “more guts than a slaughterhouse.” 

He faced the guns and clubs of the old International Seamen’s 
Union officials in the early 30s when he led the fight for the first 
rank-and-file controlled hiring hall in the port of Baltimore. 

During the 1936-37 rank-and-file seamen’s strike, Lannon as a 
well-known and declared Communist was elected to the Strike 
Strategy Committee by the highest vote of the seamen. By that 
same token he became the target of numerous shipowner attempts 
to remove him from leadership. 

In the face of an intensive red-baiting attack by the press and 
government agencies on Communist influence in the strike, Lannon, 
who was Chief Dispatcher in charge of all picketing during the 
strike, never lost sight of his responsibilities as organizer of the sea- 
men’s club of the Party. 

He emphasized recruiting into the Party constantly and in the 
middle of the strike organized a mass recruiting meeting to which 
hundreds of seamen came, many leaving as Communist Party 
members. 

In 1938 the shipowner-sponsored group known as the Mariner’s 
Club attempted to take over the newly-born N.M.U. by launching 


‘an all out attack on the Waterfront Section of the Communist Party. 


Many Communist and progressive seamen were beaten and hospi- 
talized, and Lannon, as the known spokesman of the Party, was a 
major target of the Mariner goons. Yet every day during this tense 
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period, Lannon appeared on the waterfront, accompanied by a small 
defense squad, explaining the issues and rallying the seamen to 
preserve the union. 

On one occasion, a goon swung a roundhouse blow at Lannon 
during a union meeting in an attempt to provoke a fight and break up 
the meeting. Lannon shook off the blow, appealed to the membership 
not to be provoked, and the meeting went on to an orderly conclusion, 

After the Mariner’s Club threat had been defeated and exposed 
as the work of a labor spy agency, Lannon became the CIO’s East 
Coast Longshore Organizer. This was at a time when those who 
dared challenge the Joe Ryan machine, then in control of the ILA, 
were turning up in cement overcoats in the East River. 

The combined effects of all these physical assaults, constant pres- 
sures and tensions, took their toll of Lannon’s health. During much 
of his life he was afflicted with a painful duodennal ulcer and limited 
hearing ability. Yet none of these physical ailments seemed to dampen 
his lusty good humor and deep commitment to the struggles of the 
working class. 

Lannon made some especially vital contributions to the struggle 
against racism in the maritime industry. In the late 30s, while water- 
front section organizer, he initiated a vigorous ideological struggle 
to win the seamen for the wiping out of jim-crow practices in union 
hiring halls. 

Black seamen had for many years been restricted to the stewards 
department on merchant ships, and the fact that a large section of 
the seaports were in the South seemed to make this an especially 
tough nut to crack. 

Lannon led the fight to win the seamen to the idea that the pre- 
serving and expanding of the gains won in the big strike of 1936-37 
required that the shipowners’ key weapon of segregated shipping 
practices had to go. White Communist seamen made it their business 
to ship with black ABs and ordinary seamen to help assure harmony 
on the ships. At the same time, it became official union policy that 
the so-called “checkerboarding” of crews would be firmly carried 
out and that those who couldn’t abide by this policy were free to 
go elsewhere. 

Along with this effective mass policy in combatting racism, Lannon 
carried out a consistent policy of bringing forward black seamen 
into leadership both in union affairs and as Party cadre. A major 
breakthrough in this respect was the election of Ferdinand Smith 
as NMU Secretary-Treasurer and first black vice-president of the CIO. 

With the end of World War II and the launching of the cold war, 
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maritime workers were the first to feel the weight of reaction’s all- 
out offensive against the labor movement. Almost every agency of 
the shipowners and the government from the Police Department to 
the U.S. Coast Guard took part in the drive to remove Communist 
influence from the maritime industry and assure compliance with 
monopoly’s plans for world domination. 

Lannon was summoned back to his old post as Waterfront Section 
Organizer and threw himself into the bitter struggle. In the many 
battles that took place during this period on waterfronts around the 
country, the respect and affection that maritime workers had for 
the courage and self-sacrifice of Al Lannon grew in spite of setbacks. 

In 1950, Lannon was among the second group of Communist 
kaders indicted under the Smith Act for “conspiring to advocate 
the violent overthrow of the government.” Despite the hysterical 
atmosphere of the McCarthy-Korean War period, Lannon proceeded 
to organize a Trade Union Committee to Repeal the Smith Act which 
enlisted hundreds of trade unionists at all levels to speak out against 
McCarthyism. Lannon was sentenced to two years in Federal Prison, 
but his speech before sentencing was a ringing defiance of the class 
and system that had carried out the frame-up of the defendants. 

“The Communist Party,” said Lannon, “has taught me to love my 
country and people and to defend our Constitution and Bill of 
Rights against the force and violence of the men of Wall St.” 

In many respects, Lannon’s most courageous decision was made 
after he and his wife Elva had moved to Los Angeles in 1968 to 
recuperate from a series of five heart attacks that would have felled 
most ordinary mortals who didn’t have Lannon’s fighting heart and 
vast love of life. 

On his doctor’s orders, Lannon quit his warehouse job in San 
Francisco and moved to Los Angeles because it was suggested as 
a good place to retire and look after his health. 

“But then,” as Al put it, “came Czechoslovakia.” Reacting politically, 
and with great alarm to the attacks on the Soviet Union and on 
the policies of the CPUSA, Lannon immediately plunged with all 
his remaining energies into the sharp ideological debates in his 
area and in the press. 

Despite his poor health, and aware that it could very well be 
fatal for him, Lannon accepted election as a delegate to the 19th 
Convention of the Communist Party last April. He made the 3,000 
mile trip loaded down with medicine to enable him to keep going. 
At the Convention Lannon expressed, in his vigorous fashion, his 
(Continued on page 57) 











Is the Family Helevant? 


In Clara Colén’s_ interesting 
article: “The Family: Obsolete or 
Revolutionary?” (Political Af- 
fairs, June, 1969), the conclusion 
was that marriage and the family 
“are still in a dynamic develop- 
ment.” I challenge the validity of 
this observation. 

Monogamy exists, not only to 
insure “true” heirs to property, 
but also to see that offspring are 
cared for. It is intended to keep 
society continuing somewhat 
smoothly. However, large scale 
socialist nurseries would largely 
eliminate this latter need. 

Marriage for the working wo- 
man in our male-dominated so- 
ciety has usually been the means 
of attaining the highest income 
from unskilled labor. Under mod- 
ern industrial society the in- 
creasing economic independence 
of women is causing this to be of 
less importance. Also, sophisti- 
cated means of birth control has 


Author Replies 


Dear Brother Erickson: 

Thank you for your thoughtful 
comment on my article on the 
family in the June issue of Poli- 
tical Affairs. 

The difference between your 
conclusions and mine, I believe, 
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JAMES ERICKSON 





given the female much more free. 
dom. Were it not for social pres- 
sure, marriage would be far less 
popular. Even today, marriage is 
not necessary to satisfy sexual 
needs. 

The actual breakdown of mon- 
ogamy occurs after the ceremony. 
The stress on the acquisition of 
consumer goods sinks newly mar- 
ried couples far into debt. Hay- 
ing become slaves of the money 
lenders for the next several 
years, they have little time to ac- 
quire culture or read radical 
journals. Should they become 
bold enough to deviate from the 
conformity patterns of capitalist 
society, they are threatened with 
economic and social retribution. 

Marriage, under the false 
values of bourgeois society, is not 
in dynamic development. Even 
under socialism I think it will be 
greatly altered in the future. 


CLARA COLON 


are due to a difference in ap-! 


proach: You see society as static 


whereas I see it in the process of / 


change. You focus on what is; I 
center my attention on the new 
developments arising out of the 
contradictions in the old frame- 
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mE FAMILY 


work of capitalist society. 

The difference is important. 
You might well say the working 
dass in the U.S. is exploited, the 
poor are oppressed and the people 
generally are brainwashed, and 
let it go at that, But, while all 
this is true at the moment, we 
know that the working class, with 
growing awarenes of its exploita- 
tion, is rebelling against capi- 
talist practices and will continue 
resisting until it buries capital- 
ism. Significant sections of the 
people — many blacks and young 
folks — are forced by their very 
conditions to see through the 
brainwashing and to rebel against 
the establishment. 

In this process of rebellion, 
every institution, including the 
family, is undergoing change. 
The main point today is not the 
purpose for which the family was 
originally created. Nor is the es- 
tablishment’s purpose in perpetu- 
ating the family decisive. The 
main question is: Can the family 
be a center of revolution rather 
than an instrument for upholding 
the status quo? I say it can be 
and, in many working-class in- 
stances, it is an instrument for 
progress and revolution. 

The reason for this lies in the 
basic contradiction that will fin- 
ally destroy capitalism, the clash 
between worker and _ exploiter. 
This conflict, which occurs in its 
sharpest form in the shop on the 
issues of wages and working con- 
ditions, is reflected in every as- 
pect of life including the family. 

For instance, the “pillars of 
society” can be heard any day of 
, the week preaching about the 








sanctity of the home and family. 
But in action they destroy the 
family. Industry grabs every 
needy mother for work in the 
shops but provides no help for 
care of the children. Welfare 
gives token aid to families with 
dependent children but deprives 
them of their father if he is un- 
employed or under-employed. Out 
of this contradiction develops the 
fight to save the family. The 
capitalists want to use the family 
for their profit-making purposes, 
but the struggling worker sees the 
family in a different light, as a 
stronghold against a hostile world. 
That’s why workers, especially wo- 
men, are so militant in their strug- 
gles for adequate welfare pay- 
ments, for dignity, for child care 
centers. Are these not progressive, 
potentially revolutionary strug- 
gles? 

To many working-class and 
ghetto children, their family is 
their fortress. That’s where they 
get the equipment to fight their 
battles for better schools, for full 
rights, for freedom. Perhaps you 
remember that when Dr. Martin 
Luther King was asked why his 
organization “used” children in 
civil rights demonstrations, he ex- 
plained that the fight for dignity, 
freedom and justice is a fight of 
the whole family, that the children 
were committed as well as their 
parents. Where did these children 
learn about commitment if not 
from their families? You prob- 
ably noted that the recent suc- 
cessful struggle of the hospital 
workers in South Carolina was not 
a struggle of 500 black women 
workers alone. It became a total 








community struggle because these 
women involved their whole fami- 
lies. 

Seen in this light, the family is 
no longer the prop of the status 
quo. It becomes a revolutionary 
institution. 

Now you may say this is not 
characteristic of the majority of 
families you know, especially in 
the middle class. Agreed. But let’s 
keep our eye not only on what is 
the majority today but on that 
which is growing and gaining 
strength. Even though it may seem 
numerically small today, it is to- 
morrow’s majority. 

You point to a number of fac- 
tors that should free the woman 
from the enslavement of family 
life. I agree these factors are very 
important: Nearly 40 per cent of 
the adult female population in the 
U.S. is working for wages (and 
their percentage is increasing). 
The new sexual freedom is en- 
hanced by the pill and the IUD. I 
would add that elimination of 
abortion laws, too will be a factor 
in helping women free themselves 
from the economic and “moral” 
pressures that impelled women in- 
to marriage. 

Now, will this new freedom 
move women to dispense with 
family life altogether? Theoreti- 
cally, it’s possible — except for 
one factor: the children. I assume 
that both women and men who 
have confidence in the future (and 
the more freedom, the more rea- 
son for confidence in the future) 
would like to see the human race 
continue. When it comes to child- 
rearing, no one as yet has come 
up with a substitute for the mo- 
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nogamous family. 

Even in the Soviet Union which 
has developed the most advanced 
and widespread system of nurser- 
ies, child-care centers and after- 
school guidance centers (Pioneer 
Palaces), we read that only in 
1970 do they expect to have enough 
facilities to take care of all chil- 
dren in the large cities. The devel- 
opment of such facilities in outly- 
ing areas is being speeded up but 
will take a while yet. In the mean- 
time, the family thrives. This is 
50 years after the establishment 
of socialism. 

Surely in the U.S. it is prema- 
ture to think of discarding the 
family now when child-care facili- 
ties exist for only 2.9 per cent of 
the pre-school children whose 
mothers work. The fight for child 
care centers in our country will 
be a long hard battle. The estab- 
lishment is not about to lay out 
$10 billion a year for this pur- 
pose, and that’s the minimum it 
will take money-wise. It will also 
take a big ideological change on 
the part of our society’s leaders 
with regard to the priority of 
child care. It will take a tough or- 
ganization and ideological strug- 
gle which in itself will be quite 
an education for socialism. So you 
must admit, we have a way to go 
yet before we can dispense with 
the family as a basic child-rear- 
ing unit. 

What will happen to the family ; 
under advanced socialism and 
communism? I certainly would 
not try to predict. Will it “wither 
away” like the state? I venture no 
further guess than did Morgan 
about the future of the family: 
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fie FAMILY 


... It (the family) is the creature 
of the social system, and will re- 
fect its culture. As the monogamian 
family has improved greatly since 
the commencement of civilization ... 
itis at least supposable that it is 
capable of still further improve- 
ment until the equality of the sexes 
js attained. Should the monogamian 
family in the distant future fail to 
answer the requirements of society 

. it is impossible to predict the 
nature of its successor. 

(Ancient Society, Lewis Henry 

Morgan, World Publishing Co., 


57 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1963, p. 499.) 


For the time being it would 
seem to me much more useful to 
help the family develop its full 
revolutionary potential rather 
than speculate as to its future 
under Communism. Once real 
“equality of the sexes is attained,” 
and care for all children is pro- 
vided by society, there will be time 
enough to consider whether or 
not the family should be discon- 
tinued. 
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support for the policies of the CPUSA as presented in the resolution 
and the reports of Gus Hall and Henry Winston emphasizing again 
his great love for the Soviet Union and for the American working class. 

Two weeks after his return to Los Angeles from the Convention, a 
massive heart failure ended the life of Al Lannon. A statement signed 
by Gus Hall and Henry Winston shortly threafter declared: “Lan- 
non’s working-class spirit, Communist steadfastness and internation- 
alism, which he so vigorously expressed at our 19th Convention, was 
a major contribution to our class and Party.” 

Among the many seamen and maritime workers, who worked with 
Lannon over the years, including many who have since left the Move- 
ment, the passing of Al Lannon was like the passing of a part of them- 
selves, that had been most meaningful and stirring. 

As one ex-seaman put it writing to a friend: “He was part of an 
era for us that brought us into our first class struggles—that brought 
the comradeship of struggle. In that sense his passing is like the passing 
of a part of us—that is a personal thing. There was about him a touch 
of greatness, and it can only be symbolized that across the country 
are literally thousands of persons who grew a little so to speak in his 
shadow.” 

The struggles of the working class in every era have produced 
great leaders of men to meet the challenges of their times. American 
seamen can be proud of the many that came from their ranks, among 
whom the Communist, Al Lannon, will always stand in the front 
rank, 
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VICTOR PERLO 


Imperialism Without Feet of Clay 


The new co-editor of Monthly 
Review has provided an up-to- 
date, readable account of the in- 
ternational economic aspects of 
American imperialism today.* He 
approaches the subject from the 
general standpoint of Lenin’s 
work, and deals well with key fea- 
tures that have come to the fore 
since Lenin wrote. Documentation 
is excellent. The link between 
economics and politics is brought 
out, as in the discussion of the 
chronic deficit in the U.S. bal- 
ance of payments: “The deficit 
has been created and maintained 
only as part and parcel of the 
United States role as organizer 
and leader of the imperialist sys- 
tem” (p. 103). 

This is demonstrated with sta- 
tistics of foreign military expend- 
iture, “aid,” and investments. 

The United States finances the 
deficit by printing money which 
bankers of other countries accept. 
The U.S. is able to impose these 
terms because of its supreme 
power in the capitalist world: 


Their interests (those of the 
European imperialist bankers) are 
aligned with the United States to 
the extent that United States mili- 
tary and economic power is used to 





* Harry Magdoff, The Age of Im- 
perialism—The Economics of U.S. 
Foreign Policy, Monthly Review 
Press, $6.00 


secure the imperialist system and 
push back, if possible, the borders 
of the non-imperialist world. At 
the same time they are worried 
about their own skin and the com. 
petitive threat of United States 
business and finance. Hence, the 
jockeying for power that does take 
place operates within the limits of 
present international monetary ar- 
rangements (p. 109). 


He takes on the standard liberal 
arguments that, “economic im- 
perialism is not at the root of U.S. 
foreign policy. Instead political 
aims and national security are the 
prime motivators of foreign pol- 
icy.” He also disposes of the paral- 
lel argument that economic mo- 
tives cannot be important “since 
United States foreign trade and 
foreign investment make such 
relatively small contributions to 
the nation’s overall economic per- 
formance” (p. 178). 

By a correct treatment of the 
data, he shows convincingly that 
foreign investment and _ trade 
make a decisive contribution to 
the profits and power of the big- 
gest U.S. monopolies. He exposes 
the confusion whereby apologetic 
economists attribute “general 
welfare” and “national” interest 
to the special, profit interests of 
monopoly corporations. He shows 
how the monopolies of the United 
States seize the raw material sup- 
plies of the capitalist world, and 
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impoverish the countries which 
provide them. 

Magdoff develops the _ inter- 
tion between military and for- 
ign investment profits of U.S. 
monopolies, and provides interest- 
ing statistical material on their 
importance. He ends with a perti- 
nent quote from a General Elec- 
trie official : 


Thus, our search for profits places 
us squarely in line with the na- 
tional policy of stepping up inter- 
national trade as a means of 
strengthening the free world in the 
old war confrontation with Com- 
munism. 


To which Magdoff comments: 


Just as the fight against Com- 
munism helps the search for profits, 
so the search for profits helps the 
fight against Communism. What 
more perfect harmony of interests 
could be imagined? (pp. 200-201). 


Magdoff defines three “distinct- 
ly new features” of imperialism 
for the present period, as com- 
pared with Lenin’s time: 


1) The shift of the main em- 
phasis from rivalry in carving up 
the world imperialist system; and 
ihe contraction of the imperialist 
system; 2) the new role of the United 
States as organizer and leader of 
the world imperialist system: and 
3) the rise of technology which is 
international in character (p. 40). 


The first two points are cor- 
rect, so far as they go. The third, 
a8 expressed, is dubious. Develop- 
ment of new technology has been 
akey factor at all stages of the 
growth of capitalism, of the con- 








tion of monopolies and inter- 
national corporations and cartels. 
What is new is that the uneven 
development of capitalism has its 
most acute expression today in the 
field of science and technology. As 
Magdoff points out, the techno- 
logical advantage gained by giant 
U.S. corporations out of World 
War II provided much of the basis 
for their global penetration. But 
we miss the other side of this 
unevenness. Other monopolies are 
increasingly challenging the U.S. 
in the technical sphere. Most im- 
portant, the Soviet Union has met 
the technical challenges of U.S. 
imperialism successfully in the 
most crucial spheres, notably 
atomic energy and rocketry — 
space and military. 

I think this book will play a part 
in strengthening the understand- 
ing of imperialism among people 
of the United States and inter- 
nationally. 

For the remainder of this re- 
view, I must dwell on shortcom- 
ings. This takes more space be- 
cause it requires discussion and 
argument. It does not mean that 
the shortcomings outweigh the 
positive value of the book. 

Magdoff refers to imperialism 
as a “special stage” of capitalism, 
as Lenin did. But his definition 
of that special stage varies from 
Lenin’s. Lenin regards as an in- 
tegral whole the domestic and in- 
ternational aspects of capitalism 
in its imperialist stage. Magdoff 
treats almost exclusively of the 
international aspect. Such a limi- 
tation is legitimate, especially for 
a small book. But the author 
should make clear what he is leav- 








ing out. In particular, Magdoff 
excludes mention of the concepts 
of finance capital and the financial 
oligarchy, the most far-reaching 
expression of the centralization 
of monopoly power which is a spe- 
cial hallmark of imperialism. He 
discusses the mushrooming inter- 
national role of the giant U‘S. 
banks without relating that, or 
even indicating that, there is a 
relation to their dominant posi- 
tion within the internal economic 
and political structure of U.S. im- 
perialism. 

Magdoff does not discuss state 
monopoly capitalism as such, al- 
though this is a special feature 
of imperialism much emphasized 
by Lenin. True, much of Lenin’s 
discussion concerns actual phe- 
nomena of state monopoly capital- 
ism, but it would help to define 
the general concept and explain 
its place in the total structure. 
The tendency of imperialism to 
war is alluded only obliquely, and 
its tendency to reaction omitted. 
Since other political elements are 
discussed, these key features 
should be explicitly mentioned. 

The above criticisms are of 
lesser importance. It could be 
argued in rebuttal that any at- 
tempt to define all the changes 
would make the book overlong or 
tedious. 

Other criticisms are more seri- 
ous. 

Imperialism, as a special stage 
of capitalism, is based on the ex- 
ploitation of labor. Indeed, one of 
its oustanding characteristics is a 
marked increase in the rate of ex- 
ploitation. U.S. imperialism, es- 
pecially, combines the most mod- 
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ern technique and the highes 
labor productivity with coolie 
wages in a large part of its sphere 
of influence. Hypermodern ler. 
tronic factories in South Koreg 
pay $15 per month in wages, with 
a rate of surplus value over 1,000 
per cent. That is the Utopia of 
U.S. imperialism, a major lure of 
the Korean War, and now of the 
Vietnam War. 

And yet, Magdoff ignores the 
whole concept of superexploitation 
of labor through imperialist in- 
vestments, and superprofits de- 
rived therefrom. Foreign invest- 
ments are described as primarily 
aiming at access to raw materials 
and markets. High profits from 
low wages are mentioned only in 
passing (p. 37), and are distinctly 
indicated as subsidiary to the 
specified main points. 

What differentiates interna- 
tional economic life in the imperi- 
alist stage from the earlier pre- 
imperialist colonialism is exactly 
the concentration on direct ex- 
ploitation of labor in other coun- 
tries, rather than merely seizing 
markets and sources of raw ma- 
terials, important as these con- 
tinue to be. 

Correspondingly, there is no 
mention of the use of state 
monopoly capitalism under in- 
perialism to increase the rate of 
exploitation of labor in the home 
country. Here the reactionary, ag- 
gressive political drive of the cold 
war has been used to impose a re- 
gressive tax structure, constant 
inflation, excessive overtime, 
speed-up and uncompensated auto- 
mation on American workers. 

Failure to develop this point 
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means failure to see the central 
dass struggle of imperialism. 
Paul Sweezy, Magdoff’s co-editor, 
has taken the position that the 
American working class has been 
copted by, rather than exploited 
by, U.S. imperialism. This posi- 
tion leaves the opponents of im- 
prialism without the effective 
force to fight it. It leads to hope- 
lessness, and ultimate capitulation 
to imperialism. And it is utterly 
refuted by reality. 

Magdoff does not repeat this 
line. But neither does he express 
the opposite, which is so much 
needed by readers in the ambit of 
the Monthly Review. 

In a sense, we may generalize 
this criticism. Magdoff refers to 
the seeming, and _ illusionary, 
permanence of the dominance of 
British colonialism in the nine- 
tenth century. But his readers 
could come away with the impres- 
sion of monolithic strength, of in- 
evitable further growth and rela- 
tive permanence of U.S. imperi- 
alism in the second half of this 
century. 

Lenin viewed imperialism as 
not only the highest stage of cap- 
italism, but as moribund capital- 
ism, rotten ripe for the proletarian 
revolution which would sweep it 
away. Magdoff leaves the impres- 
sion of a rather solid and healthy 
capitalism. 

The reader is given no sense 
of the contradictions rending the 
capitalist world, which subject 
US. imperialism to shocks increas- 
ing in frequency and severity. 
Any mentions are oblique or in 
passing. The impression of sta- 
bility and growth dominates. 
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This issue was at the base of 
much of the recent discussion in 
the world Communist movement, 
and on the Left generally. The 
overwhelming consensus at the 
World Communist Conference 
confirmed the thesis of the 
strengthening of the forces of 
socialism and national liberation, 
the weakening of imperialism. 

Clearly, the tendency within 
the United States and in other 
imperialist countries is toward 
increased resistance to imperial- 
ism, especially U.S. imperialism. 
The law of uneven development is 
operating against U.S. imperial- 
ism. Japan, especially, but also 
West Germany and Italy are gain- 
ing ground economically. Ele- 
ments of rivalry are growing 
more important, as elements of de- 
pendency dwindle. 

The resistance to U.S. imperial- 
ism and allied imperialist powers 
throughout the so-called third 
world is in a period of marked 
upsurge. And, finally, there is the 
very center of the international 
class struggle, the conflict be- 
tween socialism and capitalism, 
between the socialist world, headed 
by the USSR, and the system of 
imperialism, headed by U.S. im- 
perialism. 

Magdoff emphasizes the inter- 
national nature of the capitalist 
system, its main political objec- 
tive of containing or rolling back 
the “non-imperialist”’ world. Not 
specifically defined, this apparently 
includes the socialist countries 
and those former colonial coun- 
tries which have moved toward 
breaking away from imperialist 
domination. 





But he does not recognize the 
international character of the 
anti-imperialist forces, nor the 
key role of the Soviet Union 
within that grouping. Even with- 
in a purely economic framework, 
one must recognize the signifi- 
cant and growing influence of 
Soviet and Comecon aid and trade 
on the world economy. 

It weakens the grip of im- 
perialism, from India to Egypt to 
Peru. It provides countries held 
back by imperialism with means 
to advance. It permits Cuba and 
others taking a socialist path to 
survive. It even assists people of 
advanced capitalist countries to 
resist U.S. imperialism. Not to 
mention the political and military 
assistance to peoples fighting for 
national liberation, U.S. imperial- 
ism is very powerful and danger- 
ous. Its total production will con- 
tinue to grow, and its total for- 
eign investments may increase for 
a considerable period. 

Yet, the essential fact is that 
U.S. imperialism has already 
passed the peak of its power, of 
its relative world position. 

What is new is not the huge 
number of foreign bases, but that 
U.S. imperialism is being driven 
out of them, step by step. 

What is new is not the looting 
of Latin America by U.S. im- 
perialism, but that expropriations 
and restrictions on operations of 
U.S. corporations are increasing- 
ly placing limits on that loot. 

What is new is not the aggres- 
sive methods of U.S. imperialism, 
but the most decisive defeat of 
that imperialism, which looms in 
Vietnam. 
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What is new is not the leader. 
ship of U.S. imperialism among 
others, but the increasing oppo- 
sition to that leadership. 

What is new is not the mili- 
tarization of the U.S. economy, 
but the rising fight-back against 
that militarization. 

Magdoff emphasizes the role of 
military business in regularizing 
activity in the heavy industries, 
in smoothing out the economic 
cycle. But, increasingly, the 
changing world and domestic 
balance, the contradictions aris- 
ing from capitalism at this stage, 
are weakening U.S. imperialism 
economically, subjecting it to ex- 
treme stress. 

What is new is not that U.S, 
imperialism makes other capital- 
ist countries absorb its deficits, 
but that resistance to this is 
mounting, and that a rising price 
must be paid for it. 

What is new is not the increase 
in the federal budget, but the ob- 
durate inflation and critical ten- 
sion in the banking system which 
it causes. 

What is new is that the costs 
of imperialism to the working 
people of the United States ex- 
ceed the profits to the rich from 
foreign investment. 

What is new is that other capi- 
talist countries, much less mili- 
tarized than U.S. imperialism, are 
rapidly gaining on the U.S. in 
economic strength, and that the 
workers in these countries are 
able to register gains while 
American workers suffer losses in 
real earnings. And, simultane- 
ously, the socialist countries im- 
prove their relative economic 
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situation, as the USSR approaches 
ever closer to the United States 
in overall production. 
Understanding of this histori- 
cal trend is critical. It is the key 
9 activity or passivity in the 
struggle against imperialism, to 
the adoption of tactics relying on 
the mass movement, or tactics of 
adventurism and despair. 
Magdoff’s wrong approach on 
this fundamental question tends 
to support the wrong answers. 
Hitherto Monthly Review has 
often attacked the Soviet Union, 
and the American as well as a 
number of other Communist 
parties, sometimes bitterly, some- 
times contemptuously, and often 
scurrilously. True, it was not 
anti-Communist “in general.” 
But its approach was often in- 
distinguishable in detail from 
that of the official ant-Commun- 
ists, and had the same political 
effect — of splitting and weak- 
ening the anti-imperialist forces. 
Will the Monthly Review change 
its position under the new edi- 





torial regime? Magdoff’s book 
provides no definitive answer. It 
engages in no overt anti-Soviet- 
ism or anti-Communism. But by 
ignoring the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries in a 
book dealing with the inter- 
national economics of imperial- 
ism, he leaves the door open for 
possible continuation of the anti- 
Soviet line. Monthly Review per- 
sistently refused to even mention 
works by American Communists. 
Magdoff continues this silent 
treatment. 

This book is to be recom- 
mended as a contribution to the 
anti-imperialist | consciousness 
spreading wide and deep among 
the American people. 

It is to be hoped that Magdoff 
the economist does further work 
to fill in the serious weak spots 
of this book. And that Magdoff 
the editor does not negate the 
positive value of his book with a 
splitting line of anti-Sovietism 
and anti-Communism. 
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